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= HERE IS ONE SURE WAY TO 


Raise The Standin g 
of Your Classroom Work 


—and SAVE TIME AND MONEY, TOO! 


SUBJECTS COVERED 
BY DIXIE SCHOOL WORKBOOKS 


Language—for elementary grades—care- 
fully graded, books 2 to 7. Arithmetic— 
for elementary grades—scientifically cor- 
rect gradation, books 2 to 7. Health 
and Physical Education—for elementary 
grades, books 2 to 7; very helpful health 
projects. Geography-Social Studies, for 
elementary grades, books 3 to 6, interest- 
ingly built around idea of tours. United 
States History — elementary—stimulates 
interest through cartoons. American 
History, high school, most helpful and 
stimulative. Laboratory Manual in High 
School English, books 1 to 4. Write-A- 
Conclusion Science Notebook, one of the 
most helpful notebooks ever offered, 
suitable for any high school science 
work. General Science, well-illustrated. 
New-South Standard Achievement Tests, 
scientifically normed, cover all subjects 
from grade 4 to 7 in schools having 
seven elementary grades, invaluable in 
correctly placing pupil. 
Each Dixie Workbook is written by a 
teacher actually teaching the grade 
covered, and each book is carefully 
edited for correctness of content, proper 
gradation, and suitability of vocabulary 
and sentence structure. Most of the 
books are attractively illustrated and 
contain, in loose sheets, standard mid- 
term and final test questions. 
Each book is well-printed on durable 
aper, easy to read, takes pencil or ink; 
und in waterproof cover. An attrac- 
tive book, helpful to pupil and teacher 
alike. Prices average about 24c each. 


GET FREE SAMPLES 


The Steck Company, Austin, Texas, wants you 
to examine the new Dixie School Workbooks. 
You’ll agree with other school leaders that 
Dixie Workbooks are the best workbooks for 
you! Sample copies will gladly be furnished; 
merely enclose 10c for each book, to help 
defray mailing costs. Or send for free catalog. 


@ Every one wants to be successful . . . to have a better 
position and make a larger salary. As a teacher, your success 
depends largely upon the standing of your classroom work. 
Take a tip from other successful teachers— 


Use Dixie School Workbooks 


There are no other workbooks quite like Dixie. Use Dixie 
School W orkbooks and you will be astonished at the improve- 
ment, at the new interest shown, in classroom work. Dixie 
Workbooks, written by teachers who are actually teaching the 
grades covered, cost more to prepare, are better printed, 
easier to read, and more durable than “cheap” workbooks. 
Yet their cost is less than a loose-leaf notebook! 


Dixie School Workbooks develop systematic thinking and 
working habits, give you a uniform basis for judging pupils’ 
initiative and progress, and save you and pupil time and 
money. The pupil actually needs only one Dixie for each 
subject for a full year’s work! You owe it to yourself—as 
well as your pupils—to investigate the advantages of Dixie 
Workbooks. Send NOW for catalog and sample copies. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE STECK COMPANY, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


(1 Send FREE samples of following 
books: I enclose 10c for each, to help 
defray mailing costs. 


(1 I want to improve 
my classroom work. 
Send FREE catalog. 


Subjects: Grade: 
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BiG Event No. 1—Sissy rode in a goat cart and had her picture taken. ¢ anenwine 
Just another happy episode of childhood. BiG Event No. 2—She was Forward Looking 





allowed to chew gum, all she wanted. This was the beginning of a dental . .. business groups shun ex- 

: A tabae : , travagant statements. They 

health benefit which it is hoped her parents and teachers will not discour- call upon great Universities to 
. ; , . ‘ make impartial investigations ) 

age when vacation days are over. If children like gum, let them enjoy it. of their products. Results of 

" a - , such research form the basis 

It’s good for them. There is a reason, a time and a place for chewing gum. dl on chbeiien, Chane 

read over our signature about 

FOUR FACTORS. WHICH BENEFIT TEETH ARE PROPER FOOD, PERSONAL chewing gum, you can believe. 

CARE, DENTAL CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE. The National Association of 


Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
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ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS 


Cost little more than practice paper alone. 
Improve instruction—save the teacher's time. 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTS AND PRACTICE EXERCISES 
IN ARITHMETIC 
A pad for each grade, from third to eighth, inclusive. 


CURRICULUM TESTS IN ARITHMETIC PROCESSES 
CURRICULUM,,TESTS IN ARITHMETIC PROBLEM SOLVING 


Monthly progress tests—one set for each grade, from third to eighth, 
inclusive. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
S. G. GILBREATH, Southern Manager 
424 West Peachtree Street, N. W. Atlanta, Georgia 
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Modern Diagnostic Tests and Remedial Exercises 
Are Provided by 


UPTON’S ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS, Grades 1 to 8 
FENNER AND MADDEN’S ENGLISH PRACTICE BOOKS, Grades 3 to 6 


ADVENTURES IN DICTIONARY LAND, Middle Grades 
By Lewis, Roemer, Woody, and Matthews 


For discovering and curing pupil-weaknesses, the most comprehensive and continu- 
ous diagnostic testing and remedial programs in the Upton Arithmetic Workbooks are 
very effective—Fenner and Madden’s English Practice Books furnish abundant drill and 
practice on the fundamental difficulties of English, grades 3 to 6, inclusive—Adven- 
tures in Dictionary Land, Books One, Two, and Three, are unique dictionary work- 
books for middle grades based upon Webster’s Elementary-School Dictionary; they 
provide much needed instruction in the use of the dictionary; the child’s use of these 
workbooks will greatly aid him in English, spelling, reading, etc. 


Tennessee school systems throughout the state are now ordering class supplies of 


these workbooks, which, in a year’s time, cost no more than blank tablet paper. 


For further information, write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 

















THE NEW CHAMPION POLITICAL 
MAPS 


A Product of Weber Costello Company. Size 40 x 54 inches. 


Up-to-date, Accurate, Durable, Economically 
Priced 


UNITED STATES, NORTH AMERICA, SOUTH 
AMERICA, EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, THE WORLD 





Complete Set—Porta Pact See 
Complete Set—Perfection Rack .. 22.50 
Each map on separate roller 
Single Map—Common Rollers, top and 
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ype goed Single Map — Spring Roller, Dustproof 
on One Roller Cover Sy ha ea 
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GLOBES 
Plain Mounted — 8-inch, $5.50; 12-inch, $9.50. 
Movable Meridian—8-inch, $8.00; 12-inch, $12.50. 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 
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Shall the Tennessee State Teachers Association Continue 
lts Annual General Meeting? 


O THE MEMBERS of the 
Tennessee State Teachers 
Association. 

My Dear Friends: 

Within a short time you will be 
asked to answer the question: 
“Shall the general annual sessions 
of the Tennessee State Teachers 
Association be continued as hereto- 
fore?” 

In my judgment your answer to 
this question will determine whether 
you will control your association— 
fix its policy and decide its pro- 
cedure—or whether you will let it 
revert to the conditions existing 
prior to the adoption of the new 
constitution in 1933, as amended on 


B. O. DUGGAN 


[EDITOR’S NOTE—On March 29, 1934, the 
Representative Assembly of the Tennessee 
State Teachers Association adopted certain 
amendments to the Constitution of April 15, 
1933. The last sentence in Article VI, as the 
constitution now stands, reads as follows: 
“The Administrative Council shall arrange 
the program of the next annual meeting of 
the Tennessee State Teachers Association, 
which shall be held in Nashville on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday preceding Easter, 
in 1935.” The Representative Assembly, at 
its next annual meeting, January, 1935, must 
determine whether the annual general meet- 
ing of the association will be continued. 
Each local teachers association should in- 
struct its delegates specifically with respect 
te this point. 

THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, with the 
advice and consent of the Administrative 
Council, will give one page each month to 
a discussion, pro and con, on this issue. 

In the current issue of the journal Profes- 
sor B. O. Duggan, President of the Ten- 
nessee State Teachers Association, has pre- 
sented his views on the question. Any mem- 
ber of the association may feel free to ex- 
press his views on the question at issue 
through the columns of THE TENNESSEE 


The meetings of these four units 
—the section in the fall and that of 
the Public School Officers Associa- 
tion in January following—will con- 
stitute the meeting of the State 
Teachers Association. 

The meeting of the Representa- 
tive Assembly, composed of dele- 
gates from all the local associations, 
convening annually in Nashville, 
will perform all the business and 
administrative functions of the gen- 
eral session and do it more equi- 
tably, since the general sessions 
have never been fairly representa- 
tive of the entire state membership. 

For the past ten years and more 
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March 29, 1934. 


there has been a growing discontent 
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So, I urge you to consider the 
question thoughtfully and cast your vote for what 
seems to you to be the best interest of public education. 

The constitution adopted by the Association in April, 
1933, and as amended in March, 1934, vests control 
of the Tennessee State Teachers Association in its 
membership. No mention is made relative to the 
General Annual Session, except to provide for a meet- 
ing in the spring of 1935. If you answer No to the 
question—‘“Shall the general sessions of the Tennes- 
see State Teachers Association be continued as here- 
tofore?” then there can be no more general sessions 
without your consent. 

The continuance of the general session will practi- 
cally nullify the new constitution. This constitution 
provides for the association to consist of four affiliated 
units : 

1. The East Tennessee Teachers Association as the 
Eastern Section of the State Association. 

2. The Middle Tennessee Teachers Association as 
the Middle Section of the State Association. 

3. The West Tennessee Teachers Association as the 
Western Section of the State Association. 

4. The Public School Officers Association as the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the State Teachers 
Association. 


— 2. 
.. 


with the domination of the State 
Teachers Association by the State Department of 
Education. 

I have expressed myself many times both in pub- 
lic addresses and in private conversations against the 
unfairness of this control and have done everything I 
could to encourage you in your discontent and to pro- 
voke you to action. I have been ably supported in this 
by many schoolmen and women of the state. 

The result is the constitution as approved by your 
Representative Assembly in Nashville last March. 
This constitution as stated above places the control of 
the association in your hands. You wanted control: 
now you have control. Will you retain it or will you 
let it slip from your hands? 

Whether you vote as I think you should or not, I 
will abide by your decision and continue to serve public 
education to the best of my ability. 

As your president I have given the best that was in 
me and have always striven to do the right thing. 

I appreciate more than I can ever put into words 
the honors you have conferred upon me and the con- 
fidence you have placed in me. 

I believe in your honesty and integrity and I know 
that in all your acts you will sincerely try to promote 
the welfare of public education. Sincerely vours, 


B. O. Duccan. 
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An Informed Public, the Best Guarantee of Establishing 
and Maintaining an Educational Program in Tennessee 


CHOOL officials and teachers 
are frequently charged with 
inefficiency and lack of defi- 

nite plan and purpose in their work. 
When we pause to analyze the 
basis for such accusations we are 


CLAUDE D. CURTIS 


Superintendent of Blount County Schools 
Maryville, Tennessee 


[EDITOR’S NOTE—This paper was read be- 
fore the Superintendents Section of State 
Teachers Association in Nashville, March 30, 
1934.] 


the school program accurately to 
their parents, much less to inter- 
pret it.” Dr. Douglass is undoubt- 
edly correct in his statements on 
this subject. The major part of the 
criticism of our schools is due to 





soon forced to admit that there is _, 


the fact that the methods and pro- 


a 





much truth in them. Many of our / 

school systems are administered in an unbusiness-like, 
and unprofessional manner. They are dominated by 
politics and prejudices; inefficient teachers are em- 
ployed; standards of instruction are low; money is 
spent unwisely; professional ethics is lacking, and 
there is no cooperation between home and school. 
Large sums of money are spent in maintaining our 
educational systems and we should not be surprised if 
the taxpayer cries “inefficiency” when conditions like 
those just mentioned prevail. He has the right to 
expect and demand full value in return for his school- 
tax dollar. 

The school, with the exception of the church, is the 
most important institution in any community. Its or- 
ganization should be complete and efficient in every 
sense of the word. The individual school and the 
entire school system should be as_ business-like in 
management and functioning as is the most perfect 
and successful business concern. 

We grant that our schools are, as a rule, not as 
business-like and efficient in their procedures as they 
should be. They are, however, much more effective 
than the general public gives them credit for being. 
One of the reasons the people do not cooperate with 
the schools, give them better support, and help im- 
prove them is that they know very little about them. 
They have not had the school and its various func- 
tions explained to them. The school has not been 
sold to them. It is necessary that the public be kept 
informed concerning its schools; just as necessary as 
it is for the successful merchant to keep his goods con- 
stantly before the eyes of his customers. 

Other enterprises recognize the value of publicity. 
This is especially true of those which depend upon 
public opinion for their support. They spend large 
sums of money in efforts to inform the public about 
their objectives, methods of procedure, and accom- 
plishments. 

Douglass, in a chapter on “High School Publicity,” 
makes the statement that “not only is the school es- 
pecially dependent upon public appreciation of its 
procedures and results, but also, unlike most other 
social institutions for which the public provides sup- 
port and which render service to the public, the direct 
contacts of the school with the adult public are few. 
What information the public gets about the school is 
in very large part secondhand, coming chiefly through 
the medium of the children who are little able to report 


% 


cedures of the school are misun- 

derstood by the general public. 

It is very difficult to measure the results of teaching 
in such a way that the public will understand. This, 
however, makes it all the more important that atten- 
tion be given to proper school publicity. In the 
absence of it the public is not able to judge its schools 
intelligently. 

Douglass summarizes the purposes of school pub- 
licity as follows: 

1. To give the public information to which it is 

entitled. 

2. To prevent the spread of misunderstanding and 
false apprehensions. 

3. To limit the influence of malicious misrepresen- 
tation about the school by disgruntled or perni- 
cious individuals. 

4. To pave the way in the home for the support of 

new policies, organization, developments, and 

methods. 

. To obtain financial support for the schools. 

. To increase school attendance. 

. To protect the teaching and administrative staff 
of the school from unfair criticism and misjudg- 
ment. 

In other words the purpose of school publicity is 
to promote and maintain an efficient educational pro- 
gram. 

Failure to keep the public properly informed about 
the work of the school, its objectives and methods of 
procedure and results accomplished constitutes one of 
the outstanding weaknesses of presertt-day school ad- 
ministration. 

Interpreting the school to the public is in itself a 
difficult problem. Our social and economic life is 
changing rapidly ; educational levels range from illit- 
eracy to college graduation; and the population in 
most communities is heterogeneous. Changed educa- 
tional methods also make it difficult to interpret to 
the adult the school of today in terms which he will 
understand. 

We contend, however, that a proper publicity pro- 
gram is essential to the success of a school and that 
the absence of such a program is an indication of 
inefficiency and unbusiness-like management and is, 
therefore, just cause for criticism. If a publicity pro- 
gram is essential to the success of the individual school 
it is certainly essential to the maintaining of a state- 
wide educational program. 
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When we admit that the public should know more 
about the school we are immediately confronted with 
the questions: “What does the citizen want to know 
about his schools?” “What should he be told?” 
“What methods should be used in an effort to inter- 
pret his school to him?” 


Craddock H. Jaggers, while a graduate student in 
George Peabody College for Teachers, made a study 
of the subject “What Parents Want to Know About 
Their Schools.” The data used in this study were 
obtained from 1339 questionnaires sent to parents in 
five states and from personal interviews with 100 
parents. 


After analyzing the data secured, Mr. Jaggers came 
to the conclusion that parents want information on 
many questions about which they have been told al- 
most nothing. School officials have been presuming 
that patrons should be given certain information and 
have been giving them this information without con- 
sulting them as to their desires. 


Judging from the publicity given extracurricular 
activities we might be led to believe that they are the 
dominant interest of parents and all of the citizens of 
the school community. Mr. Jaggers learned, how- 
ever, that such is not the case. He found that “89.9 
per cent of parents want to know the intelligence quo- 
tients of their children, 91.1 per cent want to know 
their children’s class ranking, 93.1 per cent want to 
know the citizenship ratings of their children, 87.3 
per cent want to be familiar with the school’s health 
program, 90.7 per cent want to know the physical de- 
fects of their children.” If this is true the majority 
of school administrators will have to admit that their 
publicity programs have been poorly planned. 


In a study which Farley made of this subject he 
found that patrons of our schools are interested in 
school affairs in the following order: pupil progress, 
methods of instruction, health of pupils and courses 
of study. He found that extracurricular activities 
came thirteenth in rank of interest. But he also found 
that 47.1 per cent of school news is devoted to extra- 
curricular activities. 


R. G. Reynolds in studying this subject reached the 
conclusion that special feature articles, high school 
notes, and parent-teacher association notes are the 
most common types of school news. He expresses the 
opinion that public school athletic news is given undue 
emphasis in the daily press. 


We agree with Reynolds in his conclusion that ath- 
letic news is given undue emphasis. Extracurricular 
activities should be given publicity, but scholarship and 
worth-while achievement in regular curricular activi- 
ties should be given due recognition also. If we were 
to judge the school by the publicity given it in the 
daily papers we might logically come to the conclusion 
that its outstanding objective is to develop winning 
ball teams. To our way of thinking this is a deplor- 
able situation and one which the school administrator 
should remedy. This type of publicity does little to 
aid a real educational program. 


W. H. Todd makes the statement that “on the 
whole, citizens know just about 50 per cent of what 
is most desirable, even necessary, for them to know 
about their schools to enable them to give reasonably 
intelligent consideration to public school affairs.” 


It is the conclusion, of all who have studied the 
problem, that patrons want information concerning 
many of the activities and achievements of the school ; 
that such information would help both patron and 
school; and that it is the duty of the administrator 
to see that the school is properly interpreted to the 
public. 

This brings us to our second question, “What 
should he be told?” We are of the opinion that the 
patrons of our schools should be told the things they 
want to know about the school. The schools belong 
to the people and this should be sufficient reason for 
giving them all the information they desire concerning 
their own institutions. 

Jaggers in his study found that parents desire infor- 
mation about many things. A summary of his find- 
ings shows that 89.3 per cent of the parents want to 
know the enrollment; 83.7 per cent the daily attend- 
ance; 79.6 per cent want to know what academic 
preparation the teachers have had ; 80.2 per cent want 
information concerning the teachers’ experience; and 
so his summary continues covering some forty differ- 
ent things about which the parent says he desires in- 
formation. Jaggers’ investigation shows that parents 
are interested in all things that pertain to the school. 
If this be true, we insist that the desired information 
should be given. We occasionally find people who do 
not believe in the public school system. Such people 
have not had the school properly interpreted to them. 
They have not recognized its value and do not realize 
that it must continue in order that all may have equal 
educational opportunity; that democracy may be pre- 
served ; and that a high general level of culture, con- 
duct, citizenship, and morals may be insured. The 
efficient school administrator will so interpret his 
school to this group that they will recognize its value 
and become supporters of public education. 

The public should have a clear understanding of the 
financial conditions of the school system. The school 
administrator should be exact in his reports to the 
county court or to the city officials if his is a city 
system. His reports should be mimeographed and 
each member of the court should have a copy. The 
exact financial condition of the school system should 
be explained to the court at each quarterly meeting. 
Receipts, expenditures and balance on hand as shown 
by the trustee should be included in this report. In 
addition to the condition of school finances as shown 
by the trustee the superintendent should give the 
financial condition of the system as shown by the 
records in his office. There may be a considerable dis- 
crepancy between the trustee’s report and the super- 
intendent’s report due to unpaid bills and outstanding 
warrants. 

The public should know the exact amount of the 
indebtedness of the system and the reason for this 
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indebtedness should be made clear. The individual 
school should make public financial reports of all 
money handled by the school or by school organiza- 
tions. When all financial matters are made clear to 
the public confidence in and support of the school or 
school system are increased. 

It is also highly desirable that the public understand 
what should be expected of each school level. The 
function and needs of the elementary school, the high 
schoof, and the public college and university should 
be clearty explained to the public. If the taxpayers 
are to become really interested in our system of public 
education and support it as they should they must 
know more about it. 


What methods should be used in an effort to inter- 
pret the school to the public? This is our next prob- 
lem. 

According to Englehardt, “Every agency which en- 
deavors to bring the school, the parent, and the pupil 
to a better understanding is a potential medium for 
general public enlightenment.” Englehardt believes that 
“the more the regular school contacts are consciously 
used from day to day in bringing about a closer under- 
standing between the people of the school district and 
the schools, the less occasion there will be for the 
use of other forms of organized publicity.” 

Every possible effort should be made to reach the 
public through the regular avenues of the school. 
School administrators have been slow to appreciate 
fully the publicity possibilities and the schools’ obliga- 
tion to bring to the patron the problems, the work, 
and the achievements of the school. 


The majority of parents form their impressions of 
the school largely through the reports of their chil- 
dren. Pupils form opinions of administrator, teachers 
and the school as a whole. These opinions will be ex- 
pressed somewhere and in some way. This being 
true pupils should be taught to understand the school 
and to take pride in its progress. Pupils so trained are 
of great help in interpreting the school to the public. 

Exhibits are of real value in interpreting the- school 
to the public when properly organized. Douglass sug- 
gests the following types and places of exhibits: 

1. Material placed in halls and on bulletin boards 

of the school 
. Visiting days 
. Contests and entertainments 
. Programs before non-school organizations 
The show windows of business houses 
. County fairs and exhibits 
. Community celebrations and entertainments 
. Exhibits in other schools 

The school should be a bureau of information sup- 
plying the public with full and complete information 
concerning the objectives, activities and accomplish- 
ments of the school. Principal and teachers should 
contact the general public frequently. These contacts 
should be planned so that they will result in the de- 
velopment of an understanding of the school and a 
spirit of friendly cooperation between the school and 
the general public. 


CNA MAWNH 


The high school principal should visit the elemen- 
tary schools which feed his schook He should endea- 
vor to interpret the high school to the pupils and 
patrons of the elementary school in such a way as to 
cause them to become interested in the high school. 


High school pupils should appear before the pupils 
in the elementary schools and also before the patrons 
and tell them about various phases of high school 
work. Pupils in the science and manual training de- 
partments can easily prepare programs demonstrating 
the work done in these departments. Pupils in the 
grade schools can also prepare and give programs 
which may be of great value in interpreting the work 
of the school to the public. The pupil is, without 
question, one of the very best mediums we can use in 
aiding the public in reaching a clearer understanding 
of the work and needs of the school. 


Next to the pupils the newspaper is the most effi- 
cient medium through which the public may receive in- 
formation about the school. The efficient school ad- 
ministrator will use the newspaper to great advantage 
in interpreting his schools to the public. 


Student publications, official reports, the house 
organ, the handbook, and other publications can be 
used to advantage in a publicity program. 


It is essential that the public have a clearer under- 
standing of the public school system. The time is not 
far distant when our schools in the South will adver- 
tise, and will be provided with funds necessary to 
bring public education more clearly before the public. 
The schools have to compete with other tax-supported 
agencies in order to receive their share of the economic 
resources. Englehardt says that, “if the schools are 
to share in the general development of democracy, 
publicity methods must be adopted to bring the mes- 
sage of enlightened men and women to the people.” 


A carefully planned program for informing the 
public about the schools is now a part of every pro- 
gressive school administrator’s plans. The publicity 
program is of vital importance. 


As methods of interpreting the school to the public 
are perfected there will be a marked improvement in 
the relations between teachers, parents, and pupils and 
a decided increase in the influence of the school and in 
its efficiency. 

The burden, however, rests upon the teacher and 
the school administrator. They must see that the 
citizens of each school community and of the state 
as a whole are properly informed concerning the 
schools. When this is done the citizens of Tennessee 
will gladly aid in establishing and maintaining a com- 
prehensive, efficient educational program. 





qd; UNUSUAL BOOK SERVICE 
{ My job is to get that book you want, 
q 
q 
4 


whether new, old, or out-of-print. 


WILL H. SHEARON 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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The Child, the Book, and the School 


OT LONG AGO the whole 
world was startled by the 
findings of a scientist who 

was practically unknown to the 
creat mass of civilization. The efo 
5 . i 4 Teachers Association 
man was Einstein and his field— — 30, 1934. 
the theory of relativity. Almost _. 
overnight people learned his name 
and became familiar with the name of his theory. 
But it took May Sinclair, a novelist who had become 
deeply interested in his work, to produce a limerick 
which would sum it up in five lines. Said Miss 
Sinclair : 

There was a young lady called Bright 

Whose speed was much faster than light 

She went out one day 


In a relative way ; : 
And returned on the previous night. 


Miss Witmer before 


I wish I might explain to you in an equally simple 
and amusing way the dynamic theory of the place and 
function of books in the education of the child. It 
would make it so easy for you to remember and so 
hard to forget. 


Since I cannot do just that let me begin by sum- 
marizing rather quickly a few major movements in 
the current educational situation which affect the 
place of books in the schools. Four seem to stand 
out—first, the growing concern for the development 
of the whole child — mentally, morally, physically, 
socially ; second, the problem of training for leisure 
time activities; third, the trend away from fact learn- 
ing as a satisfactory means of preparing for life; 
fourth, the movement toward continued learning—or 
adult education. If we were to reduce these four to 
still simpler terms we would note the school’s concern 
with living. 

In support of this we may turn to such a far- 
visioned leader as President Nicholas Murray Butler. 
In his last Annual Report to the Trustees ‘of Colum- 
bia University he remarks that “one of the most 
obvious objects of education and of life itself is to 
learn how to live. That means two things: first that 
one must make life physically possible by such com- 
pensated effort as will provide the necessities of 
physical existence and comfort for himself and those 
dependent on him; and second that one will seek to 
find and to make opportunity to use his human capa- 
bilities and abilities in larger and non-material ways 
and fashions, both for his own individual satisfaction 
and for the good of his kind. The first of these we 
call work and the second we call leisure. . . . We 
have now come to the point where the interest of the 
intelligent mass of mankind is focused on so raising 
the general standard of living that first work will be 
systematically provided and properly remunerated, and 
second, that leisure will be offered together with indi- 
cation and guidance as to how that leisure may best 
be used. . . . Properly used leisure will increase the 
capacity for useful and productive work. That is 


ELEANOR WITMER 


Librarian, Teachers College 
Columbia University 
{EDITOR'S NOTE—This paper was read by 


The Tennessee State 
in Nashville, 


really the basis of the argument for 
shorter hours of labor.” 

Education in other words faces a 
new challenge. It is asked to pre- 
pare boys and girls for work and 
leisure in a world, the like of which 
_ 2. no one has ever experienced or can 

foresee. What place have books 
and organized library service in the school’s attempt 
to meet this situation? 


March 


Essentially we live and are likely to continue to 
live for some time in a reading civilization. In such 
a civilization the individual is largely dependent upon 
reading if he is to be adequately informed about the 
world in which he lives, its processes, its problems, 
and its demands upon him. One of the school’s first 
problems is therefore to teach children how to read 
effectively and with enjoyment. It is apparent from 
many sources that we have not been entirely suc- 
cessful in our attempts to do this. Studies of the 
causes of school failures indicate that reading ranks 
high. In a recent study of 493 city school systems, 
343 had the largest number of failures in the first six 
grades in reading. If the truth were known failures 
in other school subjects are probably attributable to in- 
ability to read with understanding. Reading difficul- 
ties unsolved in the earlier school years gather in- 
creasing trouble as the child progresses. In our col- 
leges we hear in no uncertain terms of the student’s 
inability to work effectively because he has. never 
learned to really read. Beyond college the problem 
of continued learning is affected. We have only to 
spend a day in a public library to learn how pitifully 
unable many of our young men and women are to 
grasp even the simplest books on a technical subject. 
This in turn has built up a distaste for reading. 

One writer remarks—“The root of the trouble goes 
back farther than college days. In the most impres- 
sionable days of school, book reading too often has 
become associated with midnight toil and the drudgery 
of home work. Students are taught by teachers who 
are themselves the victims of the same educational 
process and who openly or subconsciously have a posi- 
tive distaste for disinterested reading. Wrong life 
patterns are thus formed and instead of stepping forth 
as an eager candidate for continuing education who 
should look forward to a lifetime of learning and 
reading after commencement, we get an unripe 
Bachelor of Arts who is scarcely an adult and who 
shuns education like the plague.” 

If this is true, it is also true that schools are trying 
to correct this condition. In a corner of the school- 
room where the youngest children are at work we now 
find books. Not one book—not the same for all the 
class—but many books to meet different interests and 
needs. The children are looking at them eagerly. 
Some have already associated certain words with the 
pictures. They enjoy hearing the stories and the kin- 
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dergarten teacher frequently refers to them for infor- 
mation which can be found through pictures. They 
are having their first joyous contact with books in 
the school. 


The farther we advance in educational levels the 
wider we find the range of individual interests and 
abilities as well as of curricular demands. The col- 
lection of books such as we find in the corner of the 
primary room does not answer the needs of the child 
or the curriculum at a fourth grade level. We have 
reached the place where any one child may need to 
use the materials which, if judged by reading diff- 
culty alone, may belong in classrooms above or below 
him. The desire to find the answers to each day’s 
many questions knows no rigid grade levels of read- 
ing. So we see a centralized collection of books and 
visual materials being formed into what is known as 
the school library. This is no mere gathering together 
of what might just as well be divided among several 
classrooms. It is an organized selection from the 
thousands of books which have been printed for boys 
and girls, of those materials which will help to furnish 
background for the problems the curriculum presents, 
answers to each child’s questions about things which 
spring from mental curiosity alone, aids to self-ex- 
pression through hobbies and craftsmanship, vicarious 
experiences of the kind every child should have oppor- 
tunities for through reading. 


You know as well as I do that this is no simple 
task to be imposed on the teacher. Just as there are 
techniques for teaching the mechanics of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic there are techniques for so 
organizing and analyzing books and visual materials 
that they may be ready to serve a hundred purposes. 
Some one must be trained not only to effect this or- 
ganization but also to know so well the contents of 
the collection, the reading interests of children and 
the methods of attacking problems through literature, 
that she may make the rich contents of the library 
available and guide both teachers and children in their 
use of them. Here is a task of fitting the book to the 
child whether it be for information, recreation or in- 
spiration. This person we call the school librarian. 


There is an old saying that no one succeeds alone. 
This is particularly applicable to the librarian and 
the teacher in the school. Certainly the librarian 
needs the direct assistance and cooperation of the 
teacher at every turn just as much as the teacher needs 
her. The curriculum must be interpreted if books 
and visual materials are to function in its enrichment. 
The individual child’s difficulties — mechanical and 
mental—must be studied. The methods of study must 
be planned. The development of individual abilities 
must be considered. All call for cooperative efforts. 
Experienced teachers and librarians know, for instance, 
that previous planning and searching must precede 
most assignments if library resources are to be ready 
for use in advance of pupil demands. At the same 
time they recognize how fatal it is to the spirit of 
initiative and spontaneity if all curriculum reading is 
based on prearrangement and prepared lists of books. 


The unexpected question, interest or development 
which arises in the midst of class discussion must not 
await the time when teachers and librarian come to- 
gether for a careful study of resources. The story 
is told of the teacher who sent suddenly to the library 
for a front view of an elephant. No doubt she was 
taking quick advantage of a child’s desire to draw one. 
As Lucile Fargo points out in her admirable book on 
the library in the school—“The variety and number 
of unexpected questions coming to the library is an 
indicator showing both the alertness of the teaching 
staff and the recognized resourcefulness of the 
library.” 

The term extracurricular activities has been used 
so much in school circles it hardly bears mention 
again. Whatever we may call the activities they do 
flourish and do depend on library services for much 
of their growth. Individual hobbies, personal curiosi- 
ties, the urge to do or make something, brings the 
need for books very close to the child’s heart. Even 
for the alleged non-reader books have a contribution 
to make. As one not too large boy expressed it to 
another—even if you don’t like to read you can always 
read about the things you do like to do. The children’s 
estimation of the library is likely to rest on its ability 
to meet these personal demands. If snakes are being 
collected and the library’s collection produces no satis- 
factory clue to the species its reputation declines 
rapidly. I give this as an illustration of the almost 
overwhelming demand for the immediateness of books 
that grows among boys and girls when the thrill of 
using them as a carpenter uses his tool becomes a 
part of their everyday lives. It is this kind of service 
which should grow out of better made collections of 
books, the help of a librarian who knows their contents 
as well as something of how to fit them to the child’s 
needs, and the influence of a room which by its at- 
tractiveness invites the use of books for sheer fun as 
well as for information. Many books used in many 
ways will help greatly to give the background for 
“adventurous and tough-minded attitudes toward ideas, 
a willingness to grow and experience and think for 
one’s self, a liberal determination never to stop learn- 
ing”—all of which has much to do with the ability “to 
make life physically possible by compensated effort.” 

What then of education for leisure? Reading alone 
is no royal road to wisdom, nor should it be a full- 
time leisure activity for many people. Games and 
other recreations have their places and are equally 
important. But reading is a natural accompaniment of 
many of these recreations and it becomes a part of 
the school’s responsibility to show how it may assist 
in promoting individual interests and abilities which 
give both satisfaction and pleasure during the leisure 
hours of both childhood and adulthood. To this end 
many contacts with good literature are desirable. 
Charles Eliot Norton once pointed out “the field of 
good literature is so vast that there is something in 
it for every intelligence. But the field of bad litera- 
ture is not less broad, and is likely to be preferred by 
the common, uncultivated taste.” And what is good 
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literature for boys and girls? From the educator’s 
point of view good literature should be defined as 
“any reading which tends to contribute a sense of 
sound values in the pupil’s developing outlook on life.” 
This includes the classics but ever so much more. 
The average boy’s viewpoint on the former is probably 
summed up in the verse— 


To read a book for culture 
I cannot keep awake 

I never read the classics 
Excepting by mistake. 


It is important that our schools should have a con- 
siderable number of these books of good literature 
which have been termed, perhaps incorrectly, recrea- 
tional reading. Through them the school develops 
leisure reading habits. They are the books — not 
limited to fiction by any means—which help to build 
hobbies, to open up new avenues of thought, to create 
a sense of being taken out of the immediate present 
into some other time and place. They make possible 
vicarious experiences which are the rightful enriching 
part of every child’s life—and without which no life 
is well rounded. A recent report from a Middle West 
library tells of the woman who had done twelve family 
washings in six days. “I want a book that will make 
me forget all about myself,” she said to the girl back 
of the desk, “something that will make me forget 
who I am. Give me something about kings and 
queens.” Most boys and girls are in need of this same 
thing even though they do not know how to express it. 
And many of the books we find in the school library 
will answer their needs if well chosen. Which ones 
they will be depends largely on the individual boy 
or girl. 

In our strange pedagogicai way we have insisted for 
too long in trying to pigeonhole books into water-tight 
compartments, saying—these are reference books, the 
ones which help us to teach the curriculum ; these are 
recreational books. It can’t be done. It is foolish to 
try. Every book a child reads teaches him something 
—whether there is a teacher behind it or not. That 
is why it is so important that the right book reach 
the right child and why reading as a tool can be as 
dangerous as it can be helpful. Any one who stops to 
think for a moment realizes that what is a book of 
reference for one child (because it is pointed out as 
the source for some classroom assignment) is read by 





another for sheerest joy. If we recognize that leisure 
activities are frequently separated from work activi- 
ties only by the spirit in which they are done, we will 
see the same well-chosen books serving a double pur- 
pose within a single hour. 

In hundreds of small towns in Tennessee there must 
be the same poverty. of cultural opportunity that there 
is in small towns everywhere. Many worth-while ex- 
periences must be gotten vicariously. Many can be 
encouraged and engendered through books. “A man’s 
life is made by the hours when great ideas lay hold 
upon him and except by way of living persons there 
is no channel down which great ideas come oftener 
into human lives than by way of books,” says Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. So I would plead for many 
books of good literature in the school. At the same 
time I would pray for teachers and librarians who can 
understand that “except as a child reads for definite 
information he does not read to criticise or compare 
but just for the unsullied joy of finding himself in a 
new world.” 

Tennessee has taken a logical step toward meeting 
President Butler’s objectives in its state-wide program 
of library service to the schools. I can’t help but 
wonder if it has gone a step beyond the elementary 
and secondary school and looked into its teacher-train- 
ing program. 

Dr. B. Lamar Johnson, in his study of the secondary 
school library for the National Survey of Education 
made by the Office of Education, points out that ade- 
quate library facilities do not, of course, insure effec- 
tive library service. “The success of high school 
library service depends,” he finds, “in a large measure 
on the cooperation which the library staff receives 
from teachers. No school can achieve a maximum 
degree of success unless teachers are aware of the 
resources of the library and are alert to the possibili- 
ties of using library materials in their teaching.” 
This throws back on the teacher-training institutions 
some major responsibilities. It means that teachers 
in training should have opportunities to become 
familiar with the literature of particular significance to 
different age groups for different purposes. It means 
that they should become skilful in using it to carry 
out and enrich the educational program of the schools. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Character Rating in High School 


HE educational world seems 
agreed that the development 
of character is one of the 
main objectives of our secondary 


WILLIAM K. EVANS 


Science Instructor 
Bryan Station High School 
Louisville, Kentucky 


has observed cases in which the 
pupil’s name is read, some teacher 
volunteers his opinion and if it is 
unchallenged, that is the grade re- 
corded. On the other hand, with 





schools. Furthermore, persons out- 5 
side the school field, discussing the 
ills of our present social order, conclude that the 
schools must now assume the burden of character de- 
velopment even more than they have in the past. 

One of the first problems to appear after any pro- 
gram for character development has been initiated is a 
method by which progress toward this objective can 
be evaluated. In nearly all academic subjects and in 
some extracurricular activities tests have been formu- 
lated with which one can attempt to measure the 
extent to which the objectives have been reached. 
These tests are a sort of yardstick with which one can 
measure the results fairly accurately. Although much 
less has been accomplished in rating character ob- 
jectively, subjective methods have long been used. 

Because the author was unable to find any informa- 
tion on the actual practices of giving character ratings, 
he undertook to make a survey of these practices in 
the public senior high schools of Tennessee. To these 
schools was added a group of sixteen large city high 
schools outside Tennessee that were known to be 
giving special emphasis to character training. These 
sixteen schools were well distributed throughout the 
United States. 

Eighty-eight per cent of the 196 schools in Ten- 
nessee reporting their practices during the school year 
1931-32 gave a character grade or mark to some or 
all the high school pupils. This does not mean that 
the other twelve per cent provided no program for 
character education. Comments in the reports revealed 
that practically all the schools recognized their re- 
sponsibility for the development of desirable character 
and were by various methods striving for that objec- 
tive. However, this latter group made no attempt 
to rate the results. 

In the large majority of the schools that gave a 
character rating, the teachers rated only the pupils in 
their own classes and study halls. The composite or 
final rating was obtained by averaging the several 
ratings given by different teachers. There seemed to 
be no definite statistical procedure by which the aver- 
age was determined; but, instead, almost all the 
schools giving information on this phase of the prob- 
lem reported that the average was determined by 
personal estimate. In thirty-five per cent of the 
schools giving ratings, the principal and teachers as- 
sembled in faculty meeting for this purpose; while in 
sixty-five per cent of the schools each teacher gave his 
ratings independently of the other teachers. This 
method has some advantages over the former. In 
faculty meeting character ratings are often determined 
hurriedly and without just consideration. The author 


"This article is based on the author’s thesis written at 
George Peabody College for Teachers at Nashville, Tenn. 
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each teacher determining the char- 
acter grade independently of other teachers, the preju- 
dices, whims, and dislikes of one will not influence 
the decisions of another. 

Too often in both cases, the importance of determin- 
ing character grades is overshadowed by the task of 
giving academic grades. They are often neglected 
until the last and then must be done hurriedly. Under 
such circumstances justice cannot be given the pupil 
being rated. Since many people will take character 
or personality ratings at face value, principals and 
teachers should realize their responsibility in making 
that rating as accurate as they possibly can. One ap- 
proach to this goal is to have the final character rating 
the average of several independent ratings given by 
teachers who are thoroughly acquainted with the pupil 
being rated. The reliability of the composite rating 
increases as the number of separate ratings is in- 
creased. 

In most of the schools studied the teachers con- 
sidered character as composed of several factors, but 
there seemed to be a vague and general meaning at- 
tached to that which the teachers attempted to rate. 
The traits considered in the largest number of schools 
were courtesy, dependability, and industry. Others 
mentioned frequently were initiative, leadership, tact, 
cheerfulness, and social qualities. Very few schools 
attempted to give a rating for each individual trait, but 
rather gave a rating for character as a sum total of 
all the traits considered. 

The method of measuring these traits in an individ- 
ual in the Tennessee schools, whether it was for each 
trait or for a combination of all traits, was based 
almost entirely on the personal opinion and judgment 
of the teacher. Reports received from the sixteen 
senior high schools outside Tennessee showed a great- 
er tendency toward character analysis and measure- 
ment by rating scales than did the schools in Ten- 
nessee. Most traits are difficult to measure, for no 
single one is an isolated entity. Each is a part of a 
whole and related to other parts of the whole in such 
a way that probably no definite measurement can be 
made. Rating scales are apt to be too subjective, yet 
they do have advantages and can be used until instru- 
ments for measuring character traits more objectively 
have been devised. In using them and in making 
personal judgments, the teacher should strive to be as 
objective and unbiased as possible. 

One scale that may help the teacher to be more 
objective in his judgments is the man-to-man-compari- 
son type of scale. In using this the teacher selects the 
pupil who is the best, the one who is the average; 
and the one who is the poorest in the trait that is 
being measured. Sometimes five or more degrees 
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of the trait are used as the basis of judgment and an 
individual is then selected that best fits each degree. 
Then all the rest of the group are compared with 
these individuals and each given the same rating as 
that individual whom he most nearly resembles in that 
particular trait. 


If it is worth while to give character ratings, it is 
important that such ratings be recorded. Principals 
are often called upon to give their judgment as to the 
fitness of a person for a certain position or to give a 
statement to college and university authorities con- 
cerning the character of prospective students. It is 
not fair to the student or to the persons making the 
inquiry for the principal to rely upon memory or upon 
merely his personal judgment. He should have access 
to records that show an average of the ratings given 
the pupil by the different teachers who have come in 
contact with him. 

Most of the schools studied recorded the character 
ratings in terms of letters, the same that were used in 
recording academic grades. The ratings were deter- 
mined monthly or every six weeks and recorded in 
most cases under the title “deportment” on both the 
pupil’s report card and permanent record. Only two 
of the large city schools outside Tennessee used the 
term “deportment.” “Citizenship” was the most fre- 
quently used term among these schools. The word 
“deportment” still denotes to some people whether 
the pupil was “good” or not—or whether he caused the 
teacher any trouble. A pupil may not cause any dis- 
turbance and at the same time he may not contribute 
anything constructive to the group. The term “citizen- 
ship” is more apt to denote the combination of the 
traits that the schools are seeking to develop, such as 
cooperation, industry, etc. Several schools listed dif- 
ferent traits and gave each a separate rating or mark. 


This study of the practices used in giving character 
ratings reveals that this important duty of the school is 
not receiving the attention that it merits. Rating one’s 
character is a delicate matter and should not be taken 
lightly. The rating itself is only a step in the larger 
task of character development. The work of educa- 
tors is to determine what method of rating will con- 
tribute most to that end. One method reported is that 
of checking those traits to which the pupil should give 
extra attention and seek to improve. Although this 
method of checking traits for special improvement 
will still be subjective, there will be no attempt to 
evaluate the degree such as there is found in giving a 
grade. A pupil receiving a “B” grade in deportment 
probably will have no idea where to start for im- 
provement, but, if he were notified that he needed 
to be more courteous, he will have something very 
definite and specific on which to concentrate. Such 
corrective measures as personal conferences, denial 
of privileges, reprimands, and, in extreme cases, 
corporal punishment were reported being used by the 
schools studied, but none reported any follow-up 
studies to ascertain whether such measures really 
effected improvement. 

Of course, there can be no one method of rating 


character that will apply to all situations. However, 
the following points should be considered in all char- 
acter rating. In the first place, the final character 
rating that is given to the pupil should be the average 
of several independent ratings given by teachers who 
are thoroughly acquainted with the pupil. In the 
second place, the teacher should have definitely in 
mind what is being rated and see that the pupil has 
the same understanding. In the third place, the teacher 
should be as objective in his judgments as he possibly 
can. Prejudices, whims, and dislikes should not be 
allowed to enter into the decisions. In the fourth 
place, the symbols used in recording character ratings 
should be clearly understood by both the teacher and 
pupil. Finally, the duty of the teacher does not stop 
with the giving of a character rating or mark. That 
is merely the diagnosis of the case. It is an essential 
part of our character education program, but following 
it must come the treatment of the ailment, if we are to 
realize our objective of helping each pupil to develop 
for himself the best character of which he is capable. 
THE CHILD, THE BOOK, AND THE SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 11) 
This in turn points toward the establishment of pro- 
gressive library service to pupils in practice schools 
where these teachers are in training. In short, if 
the program is to succeed it cannot be limited to the 
public schools but must extend on up into our colleges 
and universities. It must spread out to include book 
service to every man, woman, and child in the state. 
Some form of public library service must be developed 
to carry on the adult education program which is a 
logical sequence to the work of the public schools. 
To do it may mean sacrifices for every one but it 
is bound to bring its returns in terms of individual 
power, enrichment and progressive living. To those 
of you who have felt, as some of you must, the ques- 
tion rising in your mind—Is it worth it?—I bring 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s reply—‘Suppose a family’s 
budget for food looked like this: meat per month, 
$12.00; milk per month, $5.00; groceries per month, 
$35.00; salt per month, 10c. What would you think 
of the brains of the head of the house if he said, 
‘Strict economy being necessary let us cut down on 
salt?’ But to cut down on the relative tiny amounts 
a community spends on its library service is to cut 
down on the intellectual salt which gives savor to 
most of life; which brings out the flavor and mean- 
ing of many of life’s happenings; which, especially in 
times of material hardship and privation, can do more 
than any other one factor to make life palatable. 
Don’t cut the salt out of your budget !” 
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Let us have faith that right makes might; and in 
that faith let us dare to do our duty as we under- 


stand it. 
—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


HALF OR FULL STEAM AHEAD? 


Since 1930 public schools, in Tennessee as in the 
nation at large, have borne a disproportionate share 
of the financial retrenchments made in governmental 
expenditures occasioned by the general business de- 
pression. The effects flowing from this unfortunate 
situation have expressed themselves definitely in cer- 
tain ways. 

In the first place, they have resulted in shamefully 
low salaries for teachers. These salaries have been 
admittedly below a living wage. They have even 
fallen below the wages paid unskilled labor in fac- 
tories and shops. In 1933-34 more than one-third of 
the elementary teachers in Tennessee received less 
than $56.00 per month. Furthermore, these salaries, 
meager as they have been, have frequently remained 
long unpaid. This condition of affairs has sorely 
taxed the morale of teachers and consequently had a 
most adverse effect on the quality of work in the 
schools. Frequent changes in personnel have resulted. 
On the one hand, many teachers of superior training 
and personal fitness have either left the profession or 
sought employment in other states, while on the other 
hand teachers of inadequate preparation or of doubtful 
personal fitness have shown a willingness to “keep” 
school and have thereby aided in forcing down salaries 
and forcing out superior teachers. 

In the second place, schools have been forced to 
operate with inadequate physical equipment. Fre- 
quently buildings have been overcrowded and seating 
facilities have been both inadequate and unsuited to 
the needs of the pupils. Even yet, many of the ele- 
mentary schools are using the old-style double desk 
built for two but frequently used by three pupils. 
Often no provision is made in seating to take care of 
individual pupil differences. At one time one finds little 
fellows occupying seats so high that their feet must 
swing clear of the floor and using desks so high as to 
force uncomfortable and unhygienic posture. At an- 
other time one finds overage or oversize pupils try- 
ing to adjust themselves to seats too small for their 
accommodation. The adverse effects of such con- 
ditions are obvious. 


In the third place, the schools have been character- 
ized during the last four years by their poverty of 
teaching materials such as textbooks, workbooks, and 
manual and plastic art materials. Textbooks are in- 
dispensable to efficiency in our schools as they are at 
present organized and taught. Yet a survey of the 


state last year showed that more than 20,000 pupils 
enrolled in the elementary schools had no textbooks 
and were unable to obtain them. From some quarters 
come reports that teachers have been forced to copy 
selections from texts and make, in some cases, illegal 
use of textbook materials because the children could 
not and boards of education had not provided neces- 
sary textbooks. In the high school the falling off in 
instructional supplies such as textbooks, library books, 
and laboratory equipment has been quite pronounced. 
It is significant that there has been a falling off dur- 
ing the last three years of 32 per cent in expenditures 
for instructional service, other than teachers’ salaries, 
in the elementary school and a reduction of 70 per 
cent in the high school. 


We have unquestionably been traveling on half 
steam. With the upturn in business conditions, with 
the return of men to work, and with the adjustment 
through federal supervision of difficulties existing be- 
tween capital and labor there should come adjustments 
in school matters. Teachers’ salaries should be raised ; 
needed school buildings should be erected; necessary 
teaching materials such as textbooks, workbooks, 
library, and laboratory materials should be purchased ; 
and, last, but not least, all school plants should be 
equipped with adequate and appropriate seating facili- 
ties. In short, boards of education and all other agen- 
cies having to do with financing, administering, and 
teaching public schools should join forces and drive 
forward under Full Steam. 


# 
CONSTITUTION DAY 


September 17 marks the anniversary of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It is entirely fitting that 
public schools of all levels give appropriate considera- 
tion to this day. The American Legion, since the 
inception of its organization, through its various Post 
officials has observed regularly Constitution Day. To 
uphold and defend the constitution of the United 
States of America is the first of ten purposes set forth 
in the Preamble of the Constitution of the American 
Legion. 

This year the Legion is planning for a mass meeting 
to be held in every community in the United States 
where a Legion Post is maintained. Teachers and 
pupils alike have an opportunity to join hands with 
Post officials and so help to make Constitution Day 
significant in the life of the community. This is a 
good way to keep alive the spirit of the fathers who 
conceived and brought forth the basic structure of 
the instrument of government in America which guar- 
antees equal rights to all and special privilege to none. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE TENNESSEE STATE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 

For the benefit of the members of the Tennessee 
State Teachers Association we are presenting herein 
Folio 3 taken from the Audit Report made on July 
5, 1934, by H. T. Williams, C.P.A., of the firm of 
Short, Swinebroad and Associates, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, covering the period embraced from January 
1 to June 30, inclusive, 1934. The auditor’s report 
was presented to the Administrative Council of the 
Tennessee State Teachers Association, in called ses- 
sion, in Knoxville, Saturday, July 7, 1934, and or- 
dered received and filed. The part of the report pre- 
sented here shows a statement of all receipts and 
expenditures for the period indicated. 

W. A. Bass, Secretary-Treasurer, T. S. T. A. 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements, January |, 
1934, to June 30, 1934 


RECEIPTS 
Balance, January 1, 1934 
ER ee ee ee $10,290.78 
Non-Ligaia Henis ..............-.. 957.00 $11,247.78 
Organization Dues Cash __------___-- $ 6,637.50 
eo ee eres 44.00 


Outside Subscriptions—Tennessee 
MMM tse es Se eet 2.05 


Interest on Savings Accounts_______ 18.75 
Advertising, Tennessee Teacher_______ 1,283.97 
Organization Dues—Warrants ____---- 555.50 


Checks and Warrants Returned______ 














| eRe lh A ead 0 a: $20,574.55 
DISBURSEMENTS 
General Expense of Association-_----~ $ 366.58 
Office Expense and Fixtures_--------- 890.78 
0 ES RE Oe a tee metre 2,886.25 
Prepaid Rent ...........- 31.00 
Telephone and Telegraph_-----------. 101.03 
Expense General Meeting ~---------- 316.59 
Honorarium and Expense ~~.--..-.--. 749.51 
Administrative Council Expense_._--- 78.14 
President’s Expense - 281.80 
pees) mermmeee. o-oo ee 17.00 
uuniny Drrnenee = ts 3.62 
Checks and Warrants Returned___-___ 785.00 
Executive Secretary’s Expense ~------ 220.98 
Tennessee Teacher 2,902.89 © 
Total Disbursements__...._.... $ 9,631.17 
Batence June 3D; 1934... 22.2.2. $10,943.38 


AN EXHIBIT OF ITALIAN PAINTINGS 

Through the generosity of Mr. Samuel H. Kress, 
teachers and students of Tennessee, especially in the 
territory contiguous to the Nashville district, have an 
unusual opportunity to see and study famous Italian 
paintings. This patron of art has lent his collection of 
Italian paintings to the Nashville Board of Park Com- 
missioners to be exhibited without cost in the Par- 
thenon under the supervision of Mrs. Edward Potter 
and her committee. 

The exhibit includes sixty original paintings from 
the early Italian collections gathered by Mr. Kress. 
These paintings have been exhibited throughout the 
South and West in such cities as Atlanta, Memphis, 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Denver, and Houston. 


They have attracted thousands of spectators from the 
general public who welcomed this chance of a lifetime 
to see these original works of art, some of which are 
over seven hundred years old. 

The paintings have been hung in the Parthenon in 
keeping with blue-print plans provided by Mr. Stephen 
S. Picketto, consulting restorer of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City. 

The supervising committee has arranged for a series 
of informal lectures to be given by outstanding artists 
of Nashville. These lectures will be given in the base- 
ment of the Parthenon throughout the summer. In 
addition, special arrangements will be made for stu- 
dents in primary and secondary schools, as well as 
for students enrolled in institutions of higher learning, 
to receive full benefit from this exhibit under suitable 
guidance. ; 

The paintings will be on display in the Parthenon 
from July 15 to October 10. Teachers, principals, 
and superintendents should make every reasonable 
effort to have their pupils visit the Parthenon to see 
this unusual art exhibit. 


* 
COOPERATE WITH THE LOCAL SECRETARY 


Right now the state secretary is calling on the sec- 
retary of every local association to furnish him a re- 
vised and up-to-date list showing the name and mailing 
address of all members of local teachers associations 
holding membership in the Tennessee State Teachers 
Association. This year, of all years, we should enroll 
at the very opening of the school term every white 
public school teacher in the state in our professional 
organization. 

Membership in the T. S. T. A. carries with it the 
privilege of receiving without extra cost all issues of 
Tue TENNESSEE TEACHER. If all teachers will co- 
operate promptly with their local association secre- 
taries, the work of revising and completing the mailing 
list can be reduced to a minimum. 

Due to the incompleteness of our mailing list we 
have been forced to mail to the proper officials of local 
associations a sufficient number of the journal to sup- 
ply every teacher one copy. It is highly desirable that 
every teacher in the state affiliate with the T. S. T. A. 
at once so that our mailing list can be completed be- 
fore October 1. Cooperate with your local secretary 
in this regard. 











CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL CONVEN- 
TIONS IN TENNESSEE FOR 1934-1935 

Eastern Section, Tennessee State Teachers Association, 
meets in Knoxville on October 25, 26, and 27, 1934. 

Middle Section, Tennessee State Teachers Association, 
meets in Nashville on November 8, 9, and 10, 1934. 

Western Section, Tennessee State Teachers Association, 
meets in Memphis on November 15, 16, and 17, 1934. 

The Public School Officers Association, the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the Tennessee State Teachers 
Association, meets in Nashville on January 8, 9, and 10, 
1935. 

Annual Convention, Tennessee State Teachers Associa- 
tion, meets in Nashville on April 18, 19, and 20, 1935. 
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Know Tennessee 


ANK is peculiarly fascinating 
to the progressive. It shows 
him the accomplishments of _, 


AILEEN BROMLEY 


Nashville, Tennessee 


There are, in Tennessee, 261 farms 
with an acreage over 1,000, and 


. 77,665 farms averaging beween 20 





others. By it, he can judge his own ‘ 

progress, and by it, he can measure his own failure. 
In a measure, understanding rests upon knowledge, 
and knowledge rests upon comparison. Tennesseans, 
planning for an enriched future, must first take ac- 
count of the present standing of the state and upon 
this basis build a greater Tennessee. 

Tennessee has an area of 42,000 square miles and 
a population of 2,600,000. The city of Chicago has 
approximately three-fourths of a million more people 
than the whole state of Tennessee. The density per 
square mile is 62.8 persons. The average for the 
United States is 41.3. Rhode Island leads with a 
density of 644.3, followed by Massachusetts, with 
528.6. Tennessee is fourteenth from the top. Nevada 
has the fewest persons per square mile, averaging only 
8 persons. 

Tennessee does not have the problem of nationaliz- 
ing the foreigner, for 97.6 per cent of the total popu- 
lation is of native parentage. North Carolina, with 
98.8 per cent, ranks first ; South Carolina follows, with 
98 per cent. Rhode Island has the fewest people from 
native parentage in the United States. Her average 
is 31.2 per cent. 

The Southern States have a large negro population. 
Mississippi leads the list with 52.2 per cent Negroes, 
followed by South Carolina, with 51.4 per cent. Only 
18.3 per cent of Tennessee’s total population is negro. 

Tennessee is primarily a rural state devoted to 
agriculture. The farm population constitutes 46.5 per 
cent of the total population. Contrasted with this 
is Rhode Island, which has a farm population of only 
2.4 per cent. Mississippi has the largest farm popu- 
lation, 67.8 per cent. Only 34.3 per cent of Ten- 
nessee’s total population is urban. The remaining 
29.2 per cent is rural but non-farming. Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island have over 90 per cent of their 
population urban, while North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Mississippi have about 83 per cent of their popu- 
lation rural. 

Although the state is preponderantly rural, and 46.5 
per cent make their livelihood from the land, the 
average value of the land per acre was, in 1930, 
$28.64. Tennessee ranks thirtieth, with California 
first at $97.76; and New Mexico last, at $5.86 per 
Tennessee ranked twentieth in value of all 
farm -property in 1930. Farms constitute 67.5 per 
cent of the total land area. Nebraska comes first, 
with 91 per cent of her area in farms, while Nevada 
is last, with only 5.8 per cent. 

The average acreage per farm is 73.3. Wyoming 
and Nevada average over 1,100 acres per farm. Only 
seven. states, New Jersey, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisi- 
ana, have a smaller acreage per farm than Tennessee. 


acre, 


and 49 acres. 

Figures are rather unreliable indices of crop yield 
per acre, because the yield varies from year to year, 
due to effects of climatic variations, pests, and diseases. 
In 1931, the yield of cotton per acre in Tennessee was 
255 pounds. California led, with 440 pounds per 
acre; New Mexico next, with 412 pounds. Texas 
had the lowest yield of 16.5 pounds per acre. 

The corn yield in Tennessee averaged 25 bushels 
per acre. Pennsylvania led, with 49.5 bushels, and 
South Dakota was last, with only 5.2 bushels per 
acre. The average for the United States as a whole 
was 24.4 bushels per acre. 

The average wheat yield in Tennessee is 17.5 bushels 
per acre, being slightly higher than the 16.2 bushels 
per acre average for the United States. Ohio led in 
1931, with 29.5 bushels per acre. Tennessee is the 
seventeenth state from the last in this particular. 

Tennessee produces 20 bushels of oats te the acre, 
while Washington, the leading state, produces 49. 
South Dakota produces only 11.5 bushels per acre. 
The average for the country is 28 bushels. 

Maine leads all other states in the average acreage 
production of potatoes, with 260 bushels. Idaho fol- 
lows with 220 bushels. Tennessee ranks forty-seventh, 
with only 53 bushels, while the average for the whole 
United States is 111 bushels. 

Sweet potato yield per acre is 80 bushels, while 
the average for the whole country is 81 bushels. 
Maryland ranks first with a yield of 183 bushels, and 
Georgia ranks forty-eighth, with 50 bushels. 

Tennessee ranks eleventh in the acreage yield of 
tobacco, with 839 pounds. This is somewhat higher 
than the average for the country. Pennsylvania leads 
with 1,430 pounds per acre. 

Virginia and North Carolina are the only states 
ahead of Tennessee in the yield per acre of peanuts. 
The average for the state is 700 pounds per acre. 

The figures for 1930 show that Tennessee ranked 
twenty-sixth in the production of horses, with Iowa 
leading ; fifth in the production of mules, with Texas 
leading; twenty-fifth in the production of sheep; 
twentieth in the production of all types of cattle; and 
fifteenth in the production of swine, with the corn 
states of Iowa and Illinois leading. 

In 1929, Tennessee produced only 1 per cent of the 
total amount of coal produced in the United States. 
In the same year, Tennessee ranked twenty-fourth in 
the value of iron produced. 

Only New Jersey, Oklahoma, and Kansas, in 1932, 
ranked above Tennessee in the production of zinc. 
That year, the state’s output was 9 per cent of the 
total amount produced in the United States. 

The reported production of lumber in the state in 
1928 was 114 per cent of the total of the United States, 
thus making Tennessee eighteenth in the list. 
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gy ie In 1930, Tennessee ranked twenty-third in the 
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. whole | Property tax. The governmental cost payments for 
operation, maintenance, and interest per capita is 
oe $10.03, which is very low, as Tennessee ranks thirty- 
asinete seventh in the group. 
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find Tennessee ranking thirty-eighth in the average 
annual salaries of teachers, supervisors, and principals. 
Tennessee, with an annual salary of $902, is outranked 
by Louisiana, Texas, and Oklahoma in the southern 
group. In annual salaries paid to teachers, super- 
visors, and principals, New York leads with $2,493, 
and California follows with $2,123. Arkansas stands 
at the foot, with $673. 

Only ten other states have a shorter school term 
than that of 125.3 days in Tennessee. The average 
for continental United States is 143 days. New York 
leads with 163.4 days, Massachusetts follows with 
163.1. The shortest length term is 97.7 days in Mis- 
sissippi. It is interesting to note the changes made 
since 1900, when the average yearly attendance in 
Tennessee was 67 days; in 1910, 90.6 days; in 1920, 
98.5 days. 

These figures are taken from the 1932 Statistical 
Abstract, published by the Department of Commerce, 
and the Fifteenth Census Report of 1930. No ex- 
planation is attempted. ‘The problem is stated. How 
shall the teachers of Tennessee meet the situation ? 





Classroom work with ‘‘American’’ Henderson- 
Universal Sightsaving desks, Horace Mann 
School, Columbia University, New York City. 

FREE Classroom Posture Poster and Seating Booklets 


We will mail free to school officials and teachers, a classroom posture 
poster in colors, which encourages children to sit erect. It contains no 
advertising. With it, too, we will mail interesting posture booklets. (Not 
suitable for teaching or study use.) Address Dept. TT9. 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Tennessee Representative 


N. T. LOWRY 
150 Third Avenue, North, Nashville. Tennessee 
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Fellow Teachers of Tennessee: 
We are beginning a new year’s 

work. I think that I may say with 

assurance that it is going to be a 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 





Warrter D. Cockinc, Commissioner 


TENNESSEE 








it will be many years before a 
similar opportunity is offered. 

I am convinced, however, from 
the countless expressions of inter- 
est and willingness to cooperate, the 





better year than last year and that 
we may look forward to much prog- 
ress and real accomplishment. I cannot predict any 
great advance, from the standpoint of monetary ex- 
penditures, for improved financial conditions of the 
state and the nation are slowly reflected in the public 
revenues. I feel, however, that the schools of Ten- 
nessee, financially and otherwise, are definitely on 
the up-grade. 

The counties are gradually finding themselves better 
able to meet their financial obligations. This improve- 
ment coupled with the state’s efficiently operating plan 
for meeting its obligations to the counties for schools 
in promptly paid monthly installments will contribute 
much to the financial security of the individual teacher. 

Our most significant progress this year, however, 
will be of a different sort. We are planning for the 
future, as well as for the present. We hope, as this 
depression finally disappears, to find that, during these 
trying years, we have laid a sound foundation for 
the new era which is now upon us. The old order is 
changing and if the public school is to survive, as it 
most surely will, it must adjust itself to new conditions. 
Our problem is to find out how our schools may meet 
the changing needs of each individual community and 
how the state system of public education, as a whole, 
must adapt itself to the new order of things. 

A gigantic effort has been made, during the past 
eighteen months, to know educational conditions in 
Tennessee. The Tennessee Educational Commission, 
which has directed this effort, has assembled a vast 
number of data on actual conditions in all divisions 
of the school system, as well as on general social and 
economic conditions of the state. Soon the commis- 
sion’s first report on this work will be off the press. 
It will give detailed information on conditions and will 
suggest certain problems which must be solved if the 
state’s education system is to function effectively. 
As soon as possible this publication will be followed 
by another volume which will set forth definite plans 
for the solution of the problems brought out in the 
first volume. You are requested to make a careful 
study of these publications and to see that your com- 
munities are informed regarding the importance of the 
plans which they present for the progress of public edu- 
cation in Tennessee. I think that I may say with 
absolute certainty that if this effort to improve educa- 
tional conditions fails for lack of popular support 


people and teachers of Tennessee 
have an earnest desire to improve conditions. The 
final success of the program sponsored by the Ten- 
nessee Educational Commission will depend upon the 
strength of this desire and upon the ability of both 
the school people and the public to combine their 
efforts in one great movement to put it into action. 

In the meantime, there are certain definite things 
which may be done, not only to improve the physical 
conditions of your schools, but also to improve the 
quality of your teaching. I doubt very much if any 
one stands still. We go either forward or backward. 
It is my hope that this year the teachers of Tennessee 
will go definitely forward professionally. We are 
living in one of the most interesting and significant 
periods in the history of the nation. Our own state, 
in the Tennessee Valley movement, is taking an im- 
portant part in one of the major experiments of the 
New Deal. These things challenge the imagination. 
They make it impossible for an intellectually active 
person to remain untouched by the significant happen- 
ings in the world about him. 

If there is one fundamental thought underlying the 
New Deal, it is the advancement of human happiness 
through the improvement of environmental conditions. 
In schools, as well as in homes, comfort, cleanliness, 
and as much of beauty as it is possible to obtain, are 
important. There is great need in Tennessee today 
for new school buildings, but since new buildings will 
be out of the question in many communities for a long 
while, we must, for a time, make the most of those 
we now have. Cleanliness, new paint, constant atten- 
tion to sanitary conditions, to the safety of drinking 
water and other matters which you and cooperating 
groups in your communities may handle successfully, 
will do much to improve your school this year. If the 
schoolroom of each individual teacher in Tennessee is 
kept clean, neat, comfortable and attractive; and if 
each teacher seeks, day by day, to improve the quality 
of his teaching, we shall go a long way, even without 
the material improvements which we desire and have 
a right to expect, toward putting the New Deal into 
effect in Tennessee. 

The State Department of Education is sincerely 
interested in your problems and wishes to serve you 
in every possible way. 

Cordially, 
Watter D. Cockine. 
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sioner of Education, it was recom- 
mended that “communities keep tab 
on every boy and girl through the 
formal school period in ‘an ade- 
quate but simple system of cumula- 


$. 


University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
[EDITOR’S NOTE—This paper was read be- 


fore the Tennessee high school principals, in 
annual conference, June 29, 1934.] 


The Need for a Testing and Guidance Program in 


T A RECENT meeting of the Tennessee ness world? It is a big question 

National Conference on and cannot longer be side-stepped 

A Youth Problems, called by R. F. THOMASON by the educational profession in 
Dr. Zook, United States Commis- Regiclrer this state. 


We have no way of telling in 
Tennessee what per cent of our 
high school graduates who go to 
college are not really college ma- 
terial, and what per cent of those 
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tive personnel records’ including 
school progress, health, special interests and aptitudes, 
kinds of work undertaken, and future plans.” Dr. 
Herbert A. Toops, of Ohio State University, says 
that! “never before in the lifetime of those now living 
has the need for guidance of pupils been so great, and 
never before has occupational advice been so hard to 
give.” These are only a few of similar statements by 
well-known educators and educational organizations 
showing the great need for educational guidance, and 
thus the need for information on which to base real 
educational guidance. Educational guidance is not a 
new idea; indeed it has been with us, after a fashion, 
for a long time, and with some success, especially in 
some favored cases. “But,’”? to quote from Max 
McConn, of Lehigh University, “I submit that up to 
the immediate present most of this counseling has been 
haphazard in character. It has not been afforded to 
anything like all our students—only to occasional stu- 
dents in whom, more or less by accident, we took ‘an 
interest.’ And even with these favored ones our advice 
has partaken pretty much of the nature of guesswork. 
We have had to play hunches.” He then goes on to 
state that educational guidance is now possible and 
that it is due in the main to the “availability of two 
new measuring instruments in the field of education: 
the cumulative record card, corresponding to the 
medical history and hospital chart; and the standard- 
ized objective achievement test, comparable perhaps to 
the blood count or bacteriological examination.” 
These two instruments, plus the psychological test, 
give the educator something concrete on which to 
establish a guidance program. 

A Proposed Plan for Testing and Guidance may 
be said to have two parts: first, the need for testing 
and guidance; the use to be made of the results of a 
testing program, and the machinery necessary to set 
in operation such a program; second, the information 
needed to develop a state-wide testing and guidance 
program. 


There were last year approximately 10,000 students 
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who graduated from high schools in Tennessee. These 
people are potentially the future leaders of the state. 
Have they been properly guided and advised while in 
igh school, and what kind of guidance are they going 
0 receive if they go to college or go out into the busi- 


"Herbert A. Toops: Ohio State Bulletin, No. 9, p. 1. 
*Max McConn: Educational Guidance Is Now Possible. 
Reprinted from the Educational Record, Oct., 1933, p. 1. 


"who do not go to college are capa- 
ble of receiving a college education. But we are all 
aware of the fact that all our colleges fail to graduate 
entirely too large a number of this enrollment. 
However, if we assume that the situation here is not 
far different from that in Wisconsin, Ohio, and other 
states where rather elaborate testing and guidance 
programs have been set up, we need not be surprised 
to find that half of our best high school graduates do 
not go to college. In 1929 Wisconsin administered a 
psychological tegt to all high school seniors, and also 
gathered a considerable amount of very valuable in- 
formation on each member of the class. This infor- 
mation was assembled at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and studied, and the class was divided into quar- 
tiles. Of the approximately 16.000 tested it was found 
that about 7,000 indicated an intention of going to 
college that fall. Of the 7,000 who declared an in- 
tention of going to college, 61 per cent ranked in the 
upper half of the test and 39 per cent were in the 
lower half. It was further shown that only 15.5 per 
cent were in the highest tenth and that slightly more 
than 6 per cent were in the lowest tenth. Results have 
shown that the chances of the two lowest tenths to 
make good in college are very small. This means in 
round numbers that in Wisconsin one out of every six 
or seven high school graduates who went to college in 
1929 was likely to fail to do satisfactory work. It is 
certainly the duty of some one to point out to those 
students and their parents the difficulties they are 
likely to encounter in attempting a college career as 
now organized. These students also deserve to be 
guided into the most profitable courses while still in 
high school. If the high school curricula do not meet 
the needs of the students, then adjustments are in 
order. 

What is more significant is the fact that about 1,100 
of the senior class of some 16,000 ranking in the two 
higher tenths indicated no intention of going to college. 
These students, however, and society as a whole, may 
be expected to profit from further training. To quote 
from Mr. Holt, Registrar of the University of Wis- 
consin,? “The encouragement of those who are best 
fitted for further scholastic training is more important 
than the discouragement of those who do not possess 
the aptitude demanded for success in college.” 


*F. O. Holt: Bulletin of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, July, 1933, Vol. VIII, p. 251. 
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When the State of Wisconsin discovered that so 
many of its best high school graduates were not goimg 
to college, machinery was set in motion to contact 
these students with the view to interesting them in 
further education with the result that about half of 
the upper third who formerly ended their education 
with high school graduation now continue on into 
college. 

The accusation has often been made that too many 
young men and young women are now going to col- 
lege. This assertion cannot be justified, but it can be 
truthfully said that there are too many students in 
our colleges who do not receive adequate returns for 
the time and expense involved. The mortality in our 
colleges is entirely too great, as every one knows. 
There is some cause for these failures—poor teaching 
in the high school and in the college, bad curriculum 
adjustments in high school and in college, extracur- 
ricular activities, lack of ability to do a more advanced 
type of work, to mention only a few—and it is high 
time for the colleges and high schools to quit “passing 
the buck,” and both accept their rightful share of the 
blame and make an honest effort to sotve the problem. 
Indeed, the time must soon come when education will 
be one continuous process from kindergarten through 
college. 

In the State of Ohio it has been found that about 
half of the high school seniors are of college caliber. 
They graduate about 48,000 students each year, leav- 
ing about 24,000 of college material. Only about 
12,000 of the 48,000 go to college and they are drawn 
about equally from all the intellectual levels. No won- 
der there is great mortality among college students. 
But what is more tragic is the fact that half of those 
of college ability are not going to college. Whatever 
the reason may be of preventing these students from 
going to college, whether it be financial, lack of inter- 
est, or what not, a great challenge is placed before 
the educational leaders to see that those causes are 
removed. 

Something has been said about providing for the 
future of those more mentally alert by encouraging 
and finding ways and means for them to attend college. 
But what about that other group who cannot derive 
much benefit from a standard college course, possibly 
not much more from a college preparatory course in 
high school? Let me quote from Dr. Toops who, in 
speaking of the need for adjustments in college and 
high school curricula to meet the demands of the ever 
increasing number of high school students, says there 
are’ “the ‘failers——who drop out discouraged without 
an education, since their mentality is not sufficient to 
do the abstract reasoning of the average high school 
curriculum which mistakenly is attempting ‘college 
preparation.’ They drift from clerical work to trades 
and to labor, a downward trend. The school suddenly 
ceases to function in their lives. No matter how great 
their subsequent need, the school makes little provision 
for their assistance. Even if it did, as things stand 
now, these pupils with but few exceptions are ‘sure 


“Herbert A. Toops: Ohio State Bulletin, No. 9, p. 6. 


they have had enough of school.’ They have not had 
enough of school; of the right kind of school at the 
time they most need it.” And just before making this 
statement he comments that “all this means a qualita- 
tively different education, one in which the individual 
capacities of the pupil shall be exploited to his own 
personal good and the good of society, rather than the 
present selective and coercive measures which we 
employ in an attempt to grind all through the same 
educational mill. Education must adapt its methods 
to the needs of the individual pupil.” We might dis- 
cuss the other types of high school students, the non- 
college-going type, and the college-going type and see 
what happens to so many of them, but time forbids. 

The situation as found in Wisconsin, Ohio, and 
other states where statistics are available is very likely 
no different from that in Tennessee if only the facts 
were known. What, then, can be done about the 
matter? Our students, both in high school and in 
college, must be given the very best guidance possible. 
One of the greatest responsibilities of the high school 
and of institutions of higher learning is to help the 
individual student to profit to the extent of his ability 
from his high school and college experience. To do 
this it is necessary to have certain information on 
which to base educational guidance. Briefly, this in- 
formation can be furnished in four ways: (1) a cumu- 
lative record about each student beginning with his 
entrance into high school, or even earlier, (2) a psy- 
chological test administered sometime during the high 
school period, probably about the tenth grade, (3) 
achievement tests in certain subjects, (4) some indi- 
vidual or group of individuals in every high school 
and college in the state to see that intelligent use is 
made of the material when collected. 

It does not seem to be expecting too much to request 
that there be kept a cumulative record of every stu- 
dent covering his whole high school course. This 
record would include the student’s scholastic progress; 
it would include a statement by the principal (or some 
one appointed by him) giving his impression of the 
student toward scholarship, his attitude on moral 
and social problems, and finally his impression of the 
student’s attitude toward life in general. There would 
also be space for the student to answer a number of 
questions about himself, in which he would express 
his scholastic likes and dislikes, his choice of or atti- 
tude toward a career, and his outlook on life. Infor- 
mation should also be given as to the financial and 
sociological condition of the home from which the 
student comes. With a carefully planned blank the 
keeping of such a record would not entail as much 
labor as at first might be thought. 

As an admissions officer and as one who is con- 
stantly called on to advise with students and parents 
both as to the students’ high school work and college 
careers, the writer feels the need for all possible 
worth-while information about each applicant, if his 
efforts at guidance are to be more than a haphazard, 
hit-or-miss proposition. 

Just as it is the responsibility of the state to furnish 
equal educational opportunities to all, just so is it the 
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responsibility of the educational profession of the state 
to have available information for the proper guidance 
of students. This means that the whole question of 
educational guidance is a state-wide affair and that 
high schools and colleges, both public and private, 
must participate in the establishment of such a pro- 
gram. It cannot be a success if only a few schools 
here and there participate. There are many educa- 
tional philosophies, but in its relation to educational 
guidance I like the one which Wisconsin has adopted. 
It is this, that® “educational opportunity is to be 
viewed as a broad highway extending from kinder- 
garten to college graduation, and that every child has 
a right to travel this highway as far as his native 
capacity and interest will permit, . . .” and that the 
problem of educational guidance must be approached, 
“not in terms of that democratic principle which in- 
sists upon the political equality of human beings, but 
in terms of the facts of the biological inequality of 
human beings.” 

It may be of interest to know what other states 
are doing in this connection. Minnesota is probably 
the pioneer and now has a well developed program, 
including a psychological test, achievement tests in 
certain subjects, and a cumulative record system such 
as has been discussed earlier in this paper. The 
scoring and the administration of these tests have been 
handled by the University of Minnesota. Plans are 
under way to supplement the tests given in the senior 
year by preliminary tests in the tenth grade, in order 
that educational guidance may begin to function for 
at least two years at the high school level, and thus 
avoid the tendency to have it center exclusively 
around college admission. The results of the tests 
have been reported to all participating high schools 
and to all cooperating colleges. Each high school 
principal receives state-wide percentiles of his own 
students ; each college gets a mimeographed list of the 
test results of all students tested. Probably the most 
important use made of these results is that of pre- 
dicting college success. By combining the student’s 
rank in his high school class with the results of his 
college aptitude test plus certain information given on 
his application blank, it can be very accurately predicted 
what chance each person has of succeeding in the 
University of Minnesota. Furthermore, this informa- 
tion is sent to the principals who use it in advising 
their students. When a student makes application 
for admission his rating is sent to him and his parents 
for their information. Students, however, are not 
denied admission to the university on this informa- 
tion; they are simply advised of their chances of suc- 
ceeding in college, and in some cases are limited in 
their choice of studies. On the basis of what has 
just been said, Minnesota is now attempting to pro- 
vide in the first two years a general cultural education 
“specifically adapted to the needs and capacities of the 
low-rating group.” 





‘F. O. Holt: Bulletin of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, July, 1933, Vol. VIII, p. 247. 


Wisconsin, Ohio, and Iowa have rather elaborate 
systems of testing and guidance, embodying many of 
the features of the Minnesota plan. Colorado, Ken- 
tucky, Alabama, North Carolina, and Oklahoma are 
some other states which are working on the problem. 

A beginning has been made in this state. At the 
last meeting of the Tennessee Teachers Association 
the section composed of City Superintendents adopted 
a resolution asking that a committee be appointed to 
investigate the possibilities of initiating a state-wide 
testing and guidance program. The writer was asked 
to serve as chairman of this committee. Professor 
Paul Palmer, of the University of Chattanooga, and 
Miss Ella Haimon, of Hume-Fogg High School, were 
the other members of the committee. We were in- 
structed to enlarge the committee to cover all sections 
of the state. We are now working on the personnel 
of the committee with the view to selecting those who 
will represent the High School Principals, the City and 
County Superintendents, the Teachers Colleges, the 
Private Institutions, the State University, and the 
State Department of Education. It is hoped that the 
personnel of this committee can be soon determined 
and that intensive work on a testing and guidance 
program will shortly be under way. 

One of the chief criticisms raised against the estab- 
lishment of a testing and guidance program such as 
has been suggested in this paper is that it entails too 
much work, and that the material when collected will 
be “pigeonholed,” and used only in rare cases. The 
writer does not subscribe to this feeling. 








CRAIG PATHWAYS IN SCIENCE 


Now in use in 2500 schools, this fascinating 
science series by Dr. Gerald S. Craig, in collab- 
oration with a group of elementary-school 
teachers, acquaints the child with scientific prin- 
ciples and fits him for life in the modern world. 
Circular No. 695 sent on request. 


BUCKINGHAM THE CHILDREN’S 
BOOKSHELF 


New this spring—a series of readers for the first 
six grades by well-known authors whose purpose 
has been to satisfy the varied interests of chil- 
dren. None of this material, which combines 
ease of reading with diversity, has ever before 
appeared in textbook form. Send for circular 
No. 564, giving contents. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 LUCKIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA, GA. 
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The New School Year Challenges 


r | THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 
is unique and challenging. 
To the wide-awake teacher 
this situation is an opportunity. At |. 


ROBERT H. CARDWELL 
Knoxville High School 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


snug complacency, which is experi- 
enced by most teachers, must be 
lost in social leadership needed to 
control the modern industrial econ- 


2 





times in the past, the social destiny ~“ 

of the nation has often depended on the school. This, 
of course, is true always in the ultimate sense. How- 
ever, in a large measure the public school has tagged 
behind the social forces, which have at various periods 
been at work transforming American life. But the 
time is at hand when the teacher and the school must 
play the role of leadership. 

To be free to live, to think, to write, to teach, and 
to direct the activities of the school and of the com- 
munity is the right of every teacher. To be prepared 
to assume this challenging responsibility falls frankly 
upon each teacher. The right of free discussion 
should be unimpaired if youth is to be directed to the 
end of becoming socially useful. The molds of the 
old social structure are broken and shattered, while 
new forces have taken hold of American life. The 
school must point the way. The teacher from today 
on must be a courageous teacher. 

Yesterday, America was drifting. There was little 
faith or haste to rectify or reconstruct the social order. 
The drift continued toward the morass of uncertainty 
and indecision until the New Deal brought hope and 
enthusiasm again to the purposes of life and institu- 
tions. Basically, a new ideaology became in vogue. 

The organized program, which followed these move- 
ments of social thought, was carried out by the federal 
government. Teachers had some part in directing the 
beginning of a new social economy in this country. 
In every classroom, the national scene should be 
studied, thought about, discussed, and acted upon with 
courage and boldness. The social philosophy of co- 
operation needs to be understood. .The factual situa- 
tion must be realized by teachers and pupils. Friendly 
suggestions, understanding the New Deal in terms of 
greater life and happiness, and instilling in the class- 
room a new enthusiasm for the national program along 
with intellectual cultivations may save the children, the 
people, and the nation from some of the tragedies of 
the unplanned economy of the past. To understand 
the movement toward a new social economy is pre- 
requisite for the informed and progressive teacher. 

The role of the teacher in building a new social 
order is futile without aggressive leadership. The 
“babe in the woods” teacher is obsolete under the im- 
pact of social forces of the present day. The school 
is life; the school must be life as never before. The 
school-teacher must know contemporary civilization 
and offer courses which will make possible social 
ideals and social vision. The power is present in 
child life; the teacher can direct the building of a 
more worth-while civilization. There is no place in 
the thinking of the teacher or his outlook on life 
for a perverted pessimism or an easy optimism. The 


, 


omy of this country. The focal 
points of conflict and of agreement will be the 
teacher’s community. His classroom should be a 
forum for unmolested discussion. 

The school’s curriculum should present a new em- 
phasis on social values. Courses should be offered in 
American social problems, economic problems, so- 
cial psychology, contemporary civilization, and _per- 
haps other courses to cause the modern high school 
pupil to become “problem conscious.” So many 
graduates of the high school are merely exposed to 
learning and to the rudiments of social behavior. 
Both must be quickened by the mass of high school 
students. 

No pupil in the year ahead should be denied a chance 
of knowing the nature of the changing world. The 
classroom should introduce clearly social rights, social 
concepts, and social principles appropriate to the 
needs of the time. A progressive social science cur- 
riculum in every school will largely make this pos- 
sible. 

The challenge is to study, play, and work. In 
view of world needs and problems, no boy or girl 
should be indifferent or lax in the adventure of serv- 
ice to the school and to the community. At no time 
should a pupil be bored or feel that there is not 
enough doing in the social challenges of the school. 
Improved extracurricular activities along citizenship 
lines will give the pupil much more to think about 
and do. The teacher, too, can help the pupil find 
his way into new avenues of thought and service. 

An opportunity to become acquainted with the 
work of the Tennessee Valley Authority is present. 
Its wide social import should be known to every 
teacher and pupil in the nation, and particularly in 
Tennessee. Other great developments invite similar 
social and humanitarian interest. 

Careful study, sympathetic teaching, and aggres- 
sive leadership in the school and community will re- 
sult in new capacities. New contests against injustice, 
snobbery, and social evils will be everyday affairs. 
The child and teacher will weigh traditions and choose 
only those for the future which will elevate human 
values. Nothing worth while in democracy will be 
thrown away as the nation turns more and more to 
social control—to a socially directed economy for the 
mass of the American people. In fact, the emerging 
economic democracy may some day produce the 
abundant life for all. Exploitation of national re- 


sources and modern industrialism have made possible 

an economy of abundance. It remains for the new 

economic democracy to make possible a more gener- 

ous distribution and consumption in which both the 

school and teacher will be more adequately rewarded. 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Primary Plans and Devices 


by change. In the field of 
teaching method of procedure 
has not remained static. Here, as 


Pv cm time is characterized 


MILDRED KENT 


Primary Teacher 
Lexington, Tennessee 


which will arouse in the child curi- 
osity and longing. If these ma- 
terials hook up with the child’s 
previous experience and interests 


f+ 





in other phases of school work, : 
change and readjustment have been necessary in order 
to meet the exigencies of new situations. These 
changes and adjustments have naturally called into 
play new plans and new devices in teaching. 

The concept of pupil-activity in the classroom has 
induced teachers to accept the theory that it is better 
to give the child something to do—work which he 
knows he can and should do—rather than hold on 
to the old negative theory of procedure. In other 
words, it appears better to adopt the plan of telling 
pupils “to do this” or “to do that” rather than to fol- 
low the plan of telling them “not to do this” or “not 
to do that.” Frequently, pupils actually do the things 
they are told not to do just to see what the teacher’s 
reaction will be. This situation can frequently be ob- 
viated through positive, purposeful pupil activity. 

Long ago, Rousseau, in thinking of this same prob- 
lem, said, “If instead of chaining a child to his books, 
I occupy him in a workshop, his hands labor to the 
profit of his spirit, he becomes a philosopher, though 
he thinks he is only a workman. Now, of all the 
occupations which serve to furnish subsistence to man, 
that which brings him back to nature again most 
closely, is the work of his hands.” An experienced 
primary teacher knows that an otherwise listless class- 
room may frequently be turned into a room of indus- 
try through handwork. 

The teaching of reading is required in all primary 
work. This activity has come to be regarded as the 
most fundamental in primary grade work. It appears 
that best results can be derived from this activity if the 
teacher decides in advance just what is to be accom- 
plished through the teaching of reading. It would 
seem that the following aims might be set up for this 
work ; 

1. To create a desire for good reading. 

2. To develop in the child appreciation of what is 
read. 

3. To enable the child to derive pleasure from read- 
ing. 

4. To form in the child the habit of purposeful read- 
ing. 

3. To develop the ability in the child to get the 
author’s exact meaning. 

6. To develop in the child accuracy of thought. 

7. To develop in the child speed in reading. 

The aims of a major line of activity having been 
determined, in this case reading, the teacher must 
then call into play appropriate techniques to facilitate 
the accomplishment of those aims. In teaching primary 
reading I find it necessary to create situations which 
will cause the child to feel the need of the ability to 
tead. This may be done in part by selecting materials 





prompt results may reasonably be 
expected. Again, the teacher must make an effort to 
deepen and strengthen through drill strong impres- 
sions already established in the child through previous 
experiences. Drill, moreover, to be most effective, 
must involve thought and must take place in varied, 
interesting, and natural situations. The fixation of 
right habits of reading can result only through proper 
drill on appropriate materials. 

From the beginning, the teacher must carefully 
direct the child’s attention to what constitutes good 
reading and supply the classroom with an abundance 
of appropriate reading materials. From our own ex- 
perience as teachers we know that well-bound books 
and attractive magazines tempt us to read. We can 
tempt the child to read through the proper use of at- 
tractive picture books, mounted pictures accompanied 
by a few lines written beneath in plain script. Or the 
blackboard may be used to advantage by writing on it 
words of greeting, action sentences, bits of news, direc- 
tions for doing things, instructions for finding ma- 
terials for the day’s work and the like. In my work 
as a primary teacher I have found these little devices 
productive of good results. 


"The Good News Corner" 

The proper use of what may be termed “The Good 
News Corner” frequently produces most wholesome 
and stimulating effects. Early in the year the teacher 
may say at the beginning of the day’s work: “I found 
such good news in my morning paper. This is to be 
a bright sunny day. I found that a good show is com- 
ing to town. The stores in town are advertising just 
what I need. Don’t you think it would be fine for us 
to have a little newspaper of our own in one corner of 
our classroom? We might call it the Good News 
Corner.” 

After the pupils have understood what is meant by 
“The Good News Corner” and have expressed them- 
selves about its establishment, the teacher may then 
proceed by saying: “Let us begin by writing about 
the weather.” The teacher then writes, “This is a 
pretty day.” Care must be exercised in the selection 
of words so that no word unfamiliar to the pupils may 
be used. After the writing is completed the teacher 
calls on one of the children to read it. By this means 
she gradually introduces unfamiliar words. Through 
this plan the pupils may gradually be taught to expect 
such news as: “Bobby is back today.” “Mary’s mother 
came to see us today.” “Tomorrow is my birthday.” 
“We are going to have a Valentine party.” 

Such sentences on the board in the morning furnish 
good material for group work when the children first 
arrive and at recess periods in bad weather. 

The reading materials which are most interesting to 
children during early weeks of school consist of small 
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units of three to nine lines based on some experience 
common to all. Pictures, games, excursions, parties, 
pets, and special days such as Halloween, Thanks- 
giving, and Christmas, may also be used to advantage. 

The first and one of the jolliest holidays is Hallo- 
ween. The teacher may then write these sentences on 
the board: 

Halloween will soon be here. 

The Brownies will be out that night. 

They will play tricks on our fathers. 

They will play tricks on our mothers. 

Guess who the Brownies will be. 

The teacher will say, “I am going to tell you on the 
board when Halloween will be here.” She will ask 
some child to read the sentence. Then the teacher 
may frame the word “soon,” saying, “This word tells 
me when.” The teacher may ask a child to frame 
the name of the holiday. She may then call for a re- 
reading of the sentence. She may say, “I know some 
funny little fellows who will be out that night.” Point- 
ing to the sentence written on the board, she says, 
“Who will be out that night?” Pointing under the 
word Brownies, she may call on the children to notice 
the beginning sound. After the line has been read 
the children should be asked to find the name of some 
funny little fellows. The teacher may then say, “Find 
two words that tell when they will be out.” A re-read- 
ing of this sentence should follow. “These Brownies 
play tricks on different people. I’m going to tell you 
some of the people.” The pupils read the sentences. 
The teacher reads the last sentence and says, “Guess 
who,” and the children supply the correct words in the 
answer. 

For drill work we may say, “Find the very line 
that tells when Halloween will be here.” “Find the 
line that tells who will be out that night.” “Find the 
line that tells they will play tricks on mothers; on 
fathers.” Find the line beginning with, ‘Guess who.’ ” 
“Read all the lines that tell they will play tricks.” 
“Frame the words which tell the name of a holiday ; 
when it will be here; who will play tricks that night ; 
three people on whom they will play tricks that night. 
Count and see how many times you can find ‘tricks’ ; 
3rownies ; ‘will’.”” “Find a word in the ’ay family; in 
the ‘ill family.” “Now, tell me who you think will be 
the Brownies that night.” 

Other holidays may be treated in similar manner. 

Pictures which seem to have a particular appeal for 
the children may be used by the teacher in writing 
sentences on the board about them. She may then ask 
the children to read the sentences with her. 

Children like to tell about parties they have gone to 
and the games they played while there. A very inter- 
esting lesson can be made out of this type of material. 

Most children have pets and the teacher may have 
the children draw pictures of their pets and tell some- 
thing they do, how they look, their names, etc. 

As a primary teacher, I have found the above sug- 
gestions most practical in my work. 
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THE BOYHOOD OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH 
Sir John Millais, English, 1829-1896 
(Tate Gallery, London) 

The picture represents young Walter Raleigh and 
his chum listening to a buccaneer relating his thrilling 
adventures on the high seas. It is full of dramatic 
quality. 

The sailor is barefooted and barelegged and his hat 
is on one side. He is pointing out across the great 
ocean. Young Raleigh is seated with his hands clasped 
about his bended knees. He appears to be looking into 
the distance as he listens to the allurement of a 
sailor’s life. He is a dreamer, and the sailor’s story 
presents visions to his mind. The expressions on the 
faces of both boys have been admirably portrayed. 

The figures in the picture have been arranged so 
that attention is focused on young Raleigh. The 
values of dark and warm and cool colors give balance, 
and the wide expanse of ocean a feeling of great dis- 
tance. 

Millais was an English artist and belonged to the 
Pre-Raphaelite School. Later he abandoned the 
method used by these artists and became an excellent 
painter on traditional lines. 

This subject is from the collection of Fine Art 
Prints offered for exhibit and sale by the Practical 
Drawing Company, Dallas. Information will be sent 
on request. 

& 
THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR CHALLENGES 
(Continued from page 22) 

These are but a few of the reflections which the 
teacher should consider in the challenge of a new 
school year. Effective teaching of social science will 
develop socially responsible young people. Effective 
living in the community will lift the teacher into a 
much needed role of helpful leadership. The teacher 
can have what he wants, even to the making of a new 
social order. What will be the answer? Shall it be 
social reaction, civic indifference, yielding to preju- 
dices, or aggressive leadership in social causes, new 
social and classroom experimentation, and intellectual 
endeavors and new social processes? 
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A Science Program for Elementary Schools 


nessee began the preparation of 
a “Science Program for Ele- 
mentary Schools.” All colleges of 


I: 1925 the University of Ten- 


ADAMS PHILLIPS 


Associate Professor of Rural Education of 
the University of Tennessee 


supervision during the year of 1932- 
33, and again during the year of 
1933-34. Another request has come 
for continuing the science work 





the University contributed to the . 

development of this program. The program was tested 
in Union County under University supervision during 
the school sessions of 1926-27 and 1927-28. In 1928- 
29, the program was tested in seven Knox County 
schools by thirty teachers under University super- 
vision. These tests conducted in certain one, two, and 
three-teacher schools of Union and Knox Counties 
convinced the authors of the practicability of the 
Science Program under competent supervision. 


Since, however, few of the rural teachers of Ten- 
nessee have any supervision, the further testing of the 
program in several rural counties was felt desirable. 
During the summer school of 1930, the cooperation of 
130 teachers in thirteen counties adjacent to Knox 
County was secured. All of these teachers were high 
school graduates, although only a few of them had 
taken more than twelve weeks of work beyond high 
school. Some of them had no training in the Science 
Program; others had from six to twelve weeks of 
training; while a considerable number had been in 
training for three full quarters. More than 4,000 
children were enrolled in the schools represented by 
the 130 teachers in the 1930-31 test. Identical instruc- 
tions and materials were placed in the hands of all 
of the teachers, to be issued to the pupils from day 
to day, as needed. Each teacher agreed to the plan 
outlined and kept a careful record of the work done, 
making weekly reports in detail to the Department of 
Rural Education. The schools were visited at regular 
intervals for observation. The results of the 1930-31 
experiment were so satisfactory that the University 
felt justified in publishing the revised and enlarged 
program in order to give it a more severe and -exhaus- 
tive test. 

The Shelby County Test 

In the fall of 1931, arrangements were made to try 
out the Science Program in all of the elementary 
schools of Shelby County under direct supervision of 
the University. Approximately 125 teachers taught 
science to over 4,000 children. This proved to be by 
far the best test that the Science Program has been 
given. Without doubt the efficient organization of 
the Shelby County school system and the high standard 
of its teaching personnel were contributing factors. 
Each teacher turned in four weekly reports per month 
to the office of the county superintendent. Here the 
reports were examined and assembled and mailed to 
the Department of Rural Education where they were 
carefully read and criticized and are now on file for 
future study. Follow-up suggestions were mailed to 
the teachers after each reading of the monthly reports. 


At the request of the superintendent, the science 
work was continued in Shelby County under University 


. 


during the coming year of 1934-35. - 
Plans are now being made to continue the science 
work under the immediate supervision of Mr. Richard 
C. Jones, the new supervisor of elementary education. 


Standard Achievement Tests Show Results of Science 
Teaching 

In addition to the record of the three years of 
monthly reports now on file at the University, the evi- 
dence of the value of the science work done in Shelby 
County during the past three years is also attested by 
the results of the standard achievement tests given to 
all of the children in grades four to eight, inclusive. 
The following is a summary of the record of the 
grades of Shelby County as a whole: 


4th grade 7 months above the norm 
5th grade 11 months above the norm 
6th grade 10 months above the norm 
7th grade 9 months above the norm 
8th grade 4 months above the norm 


In planning the Science Program for elementary 
schools, one of the main objectives was to reduce to 
the lowest possible figure the cost of books and ma- 
terials which the teachers must buy. To this end it 
was decided to use the Comstock Handbook of Nature 
Study both as a source book of information and as a 
book of method. The book contains over five hundred 
illustrated nature stories, together with a suggested 
lesson plan for each story. While the book is listed 
at $4.00, arrangements were made with the Comstock 
Publishing Company, Ithaca, New York, to sell the 
book to Tennessee teachers for $3.00 plus postage, or 
$3.31 by mail. Wherever possible, the Science Pro- 
gram has page references to the Comstock Handbook 
of Nature Study. The Science Program may be se- 
cured from the Division of University Extension at 
$0.75 per copy. This program outlines the work for 
eight grades and suggests a seasonal sequence program 
of twenty lessons per month for each of the grades. 


In addition to the ,free illustrative material which 
may be secured from various sources, we are recom- 
mending for supplementary reading the use of the 
Persing Series of Readers, “Elementary Science by 
Grades,” D. Appleton Company, New York; and the 
Craig Series of Readers, “Pathways in Science,” 
Ginn and Company. However, the Science Program 
may be used with any reference books. In fact, it 


has been successfully used as a teacher’s manual where 
but little if any reference material was available. It 
is organized to meet the needs of the one-teacher 
school, yet ample material is provided for schools that 
are able to have one or more teachers for each grade. 
The seasonal sequence program suggests timely topics 
for both rural and city schools. 
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Education with Recreation or Recreation with Education? 


MASTER psychologist near- 
ly a century ago assured his 
readers of a fact which 


present-day teachers of education 
impress upon their teacher students, = 
€ 


MRS. ALICE E. DAVIES 


High School Teacher of Mathematics 
and Latin 


Martin, Tennessee 


as Edna Ferber’s disconsolate hero- 
ine gazed upon in the fields of Illi- 
nois. 

If Mrs. Knox in her school days 
had been making “hoecake” while 


2. 
5 





a fact which these students fully 

realize, yet often disregard in curricular offerings and 
in class organization: “There are one-story intellects, 
two-story intellects, and three-story intellects with 
skylights.” } 

I was particularly interested in Mrs. Lera Knox’s 
article in the April number of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER, and should like to make a few comments 
in kindly, if somewhat defensive, spirit. 


Many of the faults which Mrs. Knox mentions are 
sadly true, but I am wondering if another quarter of 
a century spent in searching for some substitute for 
individual intellectual activity will bring about any 
more tangible results than are now apparent. 

Is mental work, work which requires thinking, al- 
ways for all persons all drudgery? May it not in 
many instances be the joy of achievement? May it 
not be the realization that one difficulty overcome 
makes the next less arduous? Even as great a genius 
as Steinmetz admits that the learning of the multipli- 
cation tables was a hard task. Is the satisfaction 
which follows mental achievement any less keen than 
that which follows a successful physical feat? Is not 
the truly educated person the one who is mentally 
alert, morally upright, physically strong, with ability 
to think vigorously, to judge accurately, to appreciate 
the beautiful as well as the useful, and to realize a 
sense of the infinite? 

Mrs. Knox, it appears, would like a school which 
functions somewhat on the order of the County Dem- 
onstration Club. She asks that common sense may 
“creep” into the schools, and that methods and systems 
may fit the child. Common sense should not creep into 
the schools. It should walk proudly erect, and the 
curricula, methods, and systems should fit not “the 
child,” but “the children,” for always there are found 
the one, two, and three-story intellects, and occasional- 
ly a three-story intellect with skylights. 

“The time has come,” the Walrus said, 
“To talk of many thing’, 

Of shoes and ships and sealing wax 
And cabbages and kings.” 

No objection whatever to talking of shoes, sealing 
wax, and cabbages, but the equally important ships 
and kings should not be ignored, for ships are symbols 
of conquered space, of the removal of limitations, and 
kings are the ones who “can.” Because one-story in- 
tellects cannot master Latin, French, geometry, alge- 
bra, Greek history, English classics, world geography, 
and psychology, three-story intellects should not be 
required to close their skylights and content them- 
selves in contemplating shoes, sealing wax, and cab- 
bages, though the cabbages be as luxuriant as ever 
grew in Diocletian’s garden at Salona or as beautiful 


she was burning midnight oil and 
straining tired eyes over Latin books, if she had been 
making balanced menus while she was studying French 
verbs, if she had been elaborating plans for the mere 
bathing and dressing of the body while she was learn- 
ing how one of the greatest engineers in the world 
did a piece of work which required the ability to 
think at least two thousand years in advance of his 
time as a prerequisite to doing things, even with 
“itching fingers,’—I wonder if she would today have 
the facility and grace of expression which make her 
frequent contributions to the daily papers so interest- 
ing to a wide circle of readers? 

I am inclined to think that the years of storm and 
stress are now yielding their harvest, that the faded 
flowers of bygone years yet retain much of their 
sweet perfume, that the bread cast upon the waters is 
returning after many days. 

Years of “juggling” (more accurately “struggling”) 
with geometrical figures and algebraic signs have not 
enabled many of us to change debits and credits in our 
bank books, but a better training in reasoning, a more 
reliable system of checking results, and a clearer con- 
ception of right and wrong might have prevented 
many of the disasters which have come. As one has 
aptly phrased it, we might have investigated first and 
invested afterward. Persons who are always doing 
things and seldom thinking things through are re- 
sponsible for much of our present misfortune. A 
knowledge of the battle of Waterloo might help us 
to interpret the muttering of storms on our own 
horizon. Since the rest of the world has been brought 
so close to us by modern invention we do need to know 
how our neighbors in Borneo are faring. 

The backwoods teacher who was instructing chil- 
dren how they should get on and off street cars, was, 
without thinking, perhaps carrying out the specific 
direction of a Safety Campaign Committee. Children 
from the backwoods, however, quite often migrate to 
the cities where they can speedily utilize whatever 
knowledge they have of street cars. 

I remember a teacher of the Gradgrind type who 
would not teach McGuffey’s Advanced Geography be- 
yond the part devoted to the United States because 
he knew that none of his pupils would ever be out- 
side the United States! Fine example of local patriot- 
ism but it did not meet future emergencies. I later 
saw a card from a boy in Hawaii bearing this state- 
ment: 

“T often looked at the map of these islands in my 
geography and wondered why they were called the 
Paradise of the Pacific, but I never dreamed I should 
ever see them.” 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The Place of Orientation Courses in a Liberal Arts 


Causes of Uneasiness and 1 cessfully with problems lying else- 
Dissatisfaction Curriculum where. This opinion is tenaciously 
AXEL BRETT adhered to in spite of the fact that 


FEELING of _ uneasiness 
with reference to our pres- 
ent educational organiza- 


tion in both the secondary and col- 
lege fields is daily becoming more 


=> 
€ 


Professor of Psychology 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


any one who has given the matter 
a fair study knows that there is 
little or no transfer of training 
from one situation to another, ex- 





and more vocal. Educational 
‘specialists and lay thinkers, alike, are everywhere 
voicing their dissatisfaction with things as they are 
and, at the same time, suggesting definite lines along 
which the reconstruction work must proceed in order 
to meet present and future needs. Socio-economic- 
political conditions, they point out, are rapidly chang- 
ing; and the first concern of our schools is to take a 
creative, directing part in the inevitable process of 
readjustment which is now taking place. During 
speculative booms, when money is apparently plentiful, 
mistakes and inadequacies may, for a time, be covered 
up, but in times of stress errors are often fatal both 
for the institutions themselves and the individuals 
they are intended to serve. 

In this case I shall limit my remarks to a single 
phase of the college curriculum—the need for, and 
the value of, the so-called orientation courses. The 
objections generally raised against the present system 
are chiefly of three kinds. 

1. As most college curricula are now organized and 
instruction now conducted, it is difficult, not to say 
impossible, for the average student to obtain a well- 
rounded liberal education. 

In the course of the last two or three decades, de- 
partments and subjects have tended to split up, be- 
come subdivided, and diversified into a large number 
of more or less uncoordinated and special fields. Such 
conditions have resulted in unfortunate educational 
gaps on the one hand, and overlapping, time-wasting 
efforts on the other. Whether he knows it or not, 
the student is usually the goat. The existing set-up 
may possibly prepare him for a niche in society but 
not for life in general, not for the larger aspects of 
citizenship, not for intelligent leadership. 

The unpleasant fact is that the average teacher often 
thinks more of his own peculiar needs than he does of 
the students. It seems that each one now jealously 
guards his own special field for fear that any change 
may cause him to lose some traditional advantage. 
For personal reasons, he is unable, or unwilling, to see 
the problem of education as a whole. The fact that 
this state of affairs is as understandable as it is human 
does not improve the situation. 

Regardless of what an underlying motive may be, 
it would be both stupid and unfair to deny that many 
are thoroughly honest in their opposition to proposed 
changes. In discussing the problem one finds that the 
old faculty psychology is still effective among us, i.e., 
the belief that if one is being well trained in one 
discipline, for example language, or mathematics, or 
physics, the mind -is also being trained to cope suc- 


sf cept in so far as these situations 
involve identical elements or common concepts. There 
is transfer of training only in so far as concepts, 
meanings, principles involved in one subject can also be 
used in others. If the mastery of geometry is an 
excellent educational asset, it is certainly not on 
account of its ability to train the mind per se but 
because of its manifold instrumental value in dealing 
with a spacial world. 


As things now stand, subjects are too often taught 
from the point of view of mere fact collection, struc- 
ture, and tradition and not, as they needs must be, 
from the point of view of functional or instrumental 
relationship. Depariments and subjects, or courses, 
must be functionally coordinated into something re- 
sembling an organic whole. Instruction must en- 
deavor to cut across departmental lines. 

2. In the second place, it is insisted that a liberal 
arts education must prepare us for life in general 
before it prepares us for professions and specializa- 
tions. Before we can have a house we must construct 
a foundation. Before we can have healthy branches 
we must first of all have a trunk supporting the 
branches. 

As things now stand, the people who graduate from 
our colleges are neither prepared to become balanced 
leaders in dealing with ordinary social problems, nor 
specialists in the more comprehensive sense of that 
term. The courses we teach must prove their worth 
to society in general and to the student in particular. 
This is not necessarily true at the present moment. 

Education must, in other words, prepare to take its 
place in the social reconstruction—not to say social 
revolution—which is now going on before our very 
eyes, whether we like it or not. Unless this warning 
be heeded we may some morning wake up to find that 
our professed cultural hopes have been handed the 
lesser cards in the new deal. The march of events 
cannot be put in reverse gear. Major social trends 
cannot be turned back, they cannot be stopped ; to the 
contrary, they are gaining ever greater momentum. 
But they can, perhaps, be educationally controlled and 
intelligently guided. It may be, as some believe, that 
the part intelligence plays in our destiny is but a 
pleasant illusion. Nevertheless, the mere possibility 
of success presents a challenge we should not ignore, 
a feeling of moral responsibility we cannot afford to 
shirk. Under all circumstances, it is a game worth 
playing. 

3. In the third place, it may be pointed out that 
subjects are now generally taught as if each one taking 
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them were to become a specialist in those subjects, 
no matter how well we know that this is far from true. 
The questions that should constantly be asked, as far 
as basic or foundation courses are concerned, is this: 
What would I myself wish to know about some such 
field as geology or bacteriology, even though I never 
intend to become a geologist or bacteriologist? A 
student, let us say, has two and only two years at his 
disposal. In that all too brief time he wishes to get 
as comprehensive and interconnected and socially use- 
ful a view of the world in which he lives as is humanly 
possible to give. What can we, as college teachers, 
do to satisfy that desire? That is the challenge that 
meets us in this respect. In courses developed to 
meet the demand, it is obvious that we must emphasize 
characteristics, principles, and laws, more than specific 
facts ; development and functional aspects rather than 
static structure ; the logic of science rather than special 
techniques of science. 

On account of these and a multitude of other 
reasons, there is in educationally interested circles a 
feverish activity everywhere directed toward the re- 
building of the college curricula in harmony with the 
new demands. Judging by what is taking place all 
over the land, the task will be accomplished. The 
question is merely this: Are we in this state to fight in 
the vanguard or to totter reluctantly in the rear? 


Orientation Courses 


In the revaluation and unification of our college 
program, it seems advantageous to organize the work 
on a lower and upper instructional level. The lower, 
or junior, level will largely be devoted to foundation 
courses required of all students alike; the upper, or 
senior, level to what is known as fields of concentra- 
tion. In this upper division, as well as in the lower, 
the instruction will freely transcend departmental 
lines. In order to prevent immature attempts at 
specialization, and in order to permit the student 
greater freedom in the grouping of courses with 
reference to personal aims, divisions of knowledge 
rather than departments should serve as administra- 
tive units. 

The skeleton of instruction on the lower college 
level will center around the orientation courses. Per- 
sonally I would prefer the Chicago plan of four such 
courses, one in each of the four divisions: the physical, 
the biological, and the social sciences, and the human- 
ities. Orientation may not be the best term by which 
to indicate the intention of such courses. Essentially 
they are foundations of work done and work to be 
done; they are blue-print specifications, schema of 
directions and theories serving as bases for actions in 
the measure that time, interest, needs, and abilities 
may permit. Those who criticise them as giving mere 
smatterings of knowledge have, it seems, misunder- 
stood their purposes. Rightly conceived and rightly 
executed they are no more smatterings of knowledge 
than a foundation is a smattering of a house, than 
blue prints are a smattering of architecture. 


If the above presentation is correct in its essentials, 
there are good reasons for believing that such blue 
prints would serve the following functions: 

1. They would enable a student to see the field 
of a division of knowledge as a whole; they would 
furnish him with the geography or topography of a 
region before beginning intensive work in any one 
place. 

2. They would assist the student in finding the 
work for which by endowment, interests, and needs 
he is best suited. 

3. In case of leaving college at the end of the first 
two years—as in many cases would even meet with 
encouragement—he would have in his possession con- 
structive plans for further systematic adult education. 

4. In case of continuation in college, such blue prints 
should enable the student to do his particular work 
with intelligent relation to other parts of the educa- 
tional structure. 

5. Such courses would give to all students a com- 
mon foundation from which the advanced work on 
the upper level could start. The instructors would 
have an assurance of what each student has had. 

6. Finally, if properly organized, these foundation 
courses would save months of time by eliminating 
multiple duplications and overlappings as well as bridg- 
ing existing gaps. 

No recongtruction of educational programs, how- 
ever ambitious, can become substitutes for good teach- 
ing, the orientation courses least of all. A really first- 
class teacher can, no doubt, produce relatively first- 
class results even under trying handicaps. Not the 
least of our past failings has been a naive faith in edu- 
cational machinery even though manipulated by people 
quite incapable of a sound philosophy of life. But it 
is also true that up-to-date tools can make effective 
teaching more effective. 

BS 
EDUCATION WITH RECREATION 
(Continued from page 26) 

May we not in our bewilderment strike a golden 
mean, a combination of the practical and the cultural, 
and not offer children a curriculum like the Procrus- 
tean had? The danger is, that in trying to make our 
schools appeal to all, we run the risk of turning the 
schools into agencies of mere entertainment and recre- 
ation. So much of the children’s time is required for 
various activities in school and out of school that they 
have little chance for real mental development, no time 
in which to live as “Ann of Green Gables” put it. 
Comparatively few receive any directed physical train- 
ing, and the ineffectiveness of moral training need not 
be mentioned. 


In this day of mass production which has clogged 
the markets of the world and paralyzed industry, must 
we direct our educational systems in this way? Should 
we not rather direct children to select subjects suited 
to their mental capacity, and should we not remember 
that individuality is potentially of the highest value? 
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The Teacher's Bookshelf 


Latin for Today, Revised Editions. 
Both first-year course and sec- 
ond-year course, Mason D. Gray 
and Thornton Jenkins. Ginn and 
Company. 


Edited by 
PAUL L. PALMER 


Professor of Education 
University of Chattanooga 


The negro has been led into 
“miseducation” through two major 
influences,—he has copied the white 
man’s education and has conse- 


quently made the same mistakes 
= 





= 
€ 


In these days when the teaching 
of Latin to ever-increasingly large classes is only half 
the day’s responsibility, we need textbooks which in- 
clude more than is necessary for the bare learning of 
enough Latin to pass first and second-year work. 

These books have several points which especially 
appeal to me: 

1. Instead of being made up of dry disconnected 
sentences, each lesson is based on the story of some 
interesting Roman custom or mythological tale. 

2. Constant and definite emphasis is placed on appli- 
cation of Latin to English: 

(a) English derivatives are treated systematically, 
with emphasis upon the natural English setting 
in which these words occur. 

Interesting stories of works form a continuous 

feature. 

Grammatical principles studied in Latin are 

applied to the correction of errors in English 

speech. 

Training in translation as an exercise in the 

improvement of English is made _ possible 

through the use of connected Latin. 

(e) Simple spelling relations are developed with 

practice material. 

3. Many short and interesting paragraphs in English 
provide for further development of an historical 
and cultural background. 

4. Frequent drills and reviews. A review lesson is 
outlined after each fifth lesson in the first-year 
book. 

5. The second-year book is arranged in five parts: 
(a) Mythological lore of the Greeks and Romans. 
(b) The ideals that the Roman citizen set before 

himself for his family life. 

(c) Description of some of the most important 

events in the history of Rome. 

(d) Story of the Argonauts. 

(e) Selections from the various books of Cesar’s 

“Gallic Wars,” arranged somewhat by episode. 

If used together, these books by Gray and Jenkins 
should give the student an interesting and profitable 
foundation on which to build a practical secondary 
education. — Margaret Ferger, Chattanooga High 
School. 


The Miseducation of the Negro. Carter Goodwin 
Woodson. The Associated Publishers, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1933. $2.00. 

There is a frankness and an insight shown in this 
study of blunders which could come only from one 
writing about his own people. Long experienced at 
the head of the “Journal of Negro History,” and wide 
association with educational institutions educating his 
people, qualify the author for his task. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


=) 


the white man has made. And 
much of the virtue of the book is found in this analy- 
sis; the mistakes are not those of negro education 
per se but of education in toto. In the second place 
he has failed to develop a program of education suited 
to the needs of the negro people as such. The last 
item is a delicate question for white men to discuss 
since they are subject to certain preconceptions and 
biases which influence their thinking, and they occupy 
such a position as to bring their recommendations 
under suspicion by negroes. 

While there are points at which one suspects the 
author of generalizing beyond his facts, he presents 
a wealth of observation and illustration of mistakes 
both in bringing up a generation devoted to their own 
selfish advancement, and a product unqualified to face 
the problems peculiar to their situation. The book 
should be read by educators and those interested in 
race relations. — Frank C. Foster, Dean, Tusculum 
College, Greeneville, Tennessee. 


The Dilemma of Democracy. Wandel, Isaac L. The 
Inglis Lecture, 1934. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1934. $1.00. 

The dilemma of democracy, says Dr. Kandel, is “to 
determine whether it wishes to accept the individual- 
ism which was invented by Romanticists for a type 
of society which has not yet been created, or whether 
the state or society can exist without the acceptance 
of clear and definite objects of social allegiance. It 
has further to decide whether equality of opportunity 
must inevitably mean the adjustment of standards to 
individual capacity or whether . . . some system of 
selection, distribution, and guidance will insure to all 
individuals the opportunities for that education and 
vocational preparation which will provide the best 
means for their fullest development and their largest 
contribution to the welfare of society as a whole.” 

In leading up to this statement Dr. Kandel traces 
the historical factors leading up to this conflict. Many 
of these are so pertinent to the Tennessee educational 
situation that the lecture might have been appropriate- 
ly delivered in one of our institutions rather than in 
Harvard. Such a volume, attractively printed, packed 
with the ripe scholarship and wide experience of Pro- 
fessor Kandel, provides food for meditation and is a 
source of inspiration for those who would think more 
deeply of our educational dilemma.—Frank C. Foster, 
Dean, Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tennessee. 
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They Tell Me . 


OPEN SEASON ON COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 

Superintendent William McAndrews used to say 
that the dropping of city superintendents in the spring 
might be likened unto the dropping of apples in the 
fall—not because of the overripeness of the fruit 
but because of worms eating at the stem. What 
reason would Mr. McAndrews assign as the cause 
for the change in the county superintendency? 
Recent election returns indicate that this year has been 
an open season on county superintendents. Reports 
coming to this office indicate that the following changes 
will be made in the county superintendency either on 
September first or on January first: 

Benton County—E. J. Clements to succeed O. P. 
Dobson; Cannon County—Geo. Hollinsworth to suc- 
ceed Clyde E. Richards ; Carroll County—R. C. Austin 
to succeed E. H. Edwards; Franklin County—John 
E. Moore to succeed W. J. Arnold ; Gibson County— 
A. R. Dixon to succeed I. H. Coffman; Grundy 
County—J. L. Rollins to succeed C. H. Dykes; Haw- 
kins County—E. A. Cope to succeed C. H. Richard- 
son; Hickman County—J. A. McCord to succeed L. 
E. McClearen; Humphreys County—A. B. Simpson 
to succeed W. H. Knight; Jackson County—Louis 
Botts to succeed C. W. Davis; Jefferson County—J. 
O. Creswell to succeed C. G. Petree; Knox County— 
Leonard Brickey to succeed W. W. Morris; Marion 
County—I. N. Garner to succeed L. L. Fults; Mar- 
shall County—Vance Turner to succeed R. E. Lee; 
Meigs County—J. H. Bennett to succeed Grover C. 
Long; Overton County—Stanley Carr to succeed G. 
C. Peek; Rutherford County—W. S. Donnell to suc- 
ceed J. E. Brandon; Scott County—John Lee West 
to succeed O. E. Byrd; Sequatchie County—W. F. 
Freiley to succeed Chester C. Griffith; Sevier County 
—Theron H. Hodges to succeed Ray Ownby ; Sumner 
County—R. T. Fisher to succeed W. T. Hardison; 
Tipton County—Gavin McClanahan to succeed Eu- 
gene Younger; Van Buren County—J. M. Taft to 
succeed H. E. Scott; Warren County—E. L. Newman 
to succeed L. E. Summers. 

& 
THOMAS SUCCEEDS ARRANTS AS ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL SUPERVISOR 

The State Commissioner of Education has an- 
nounced a change in the personnel of the State De- 
partment of Education which is of interest throughout 
the state, not only because of the importance of the 
division which it affects, but also because of the 
popularity of the individuals it involves. 

John H. Arrants, director of the division of ele- 
mentary schools, has tendered his resignation, effec- 
tive September first. He has accepted a fellowship 





from the General Education Board which provides 
for a year’s study at the State University of Iowa. 
Mr. Arrants received both his bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from the University of Tennessee. Before he 
became a member of the staff of the State Department 


of Education Mr. Arrants was superintendent of 


schools at South Pittsburg. 

R. Lee Thomas, superintendent of Maury County 
schools, has been appointed to fill the vacancy made 
by Mr. Arrants’ resignation. He is fitted for his new 
position by both training and experience. For the 
past six years he has been superintendent of Maury 
County schools and prior to that was principal of 
the Columbia grammar school. Mr. Thomas took 
both his bachelor’s and master’s degrees at George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 

= 
LOUISIANA LEGISLATURE ACTS IN BEHALF OF 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 

The recent regular session of the Louisiana General 
Assembly passed constitutional amendments providing: 

1. That a minimum educational program for the 
state with average annual salaries of $1,000 for white 
teachers and proportionate allowances for other items 
in the set-up be inaugurated. 

2. That the support of the schools be adjusted in 
such a manner that the state will supply approximately 
two-thirds of this minimum cost and the parishes 
(counties) will supply the other one-third. In the 
past the order has been reversed. The state has sup- 
plied about one-third of the cost and the parishes 
have supplied the other two-thirds. 

3. That a parish wishing to maintain a higher stand- 
ard of schools than is included in the minimum pro- 
gram may do so by voting special taxes not to exceed 
five mills on the assessed value of property in the 
parish. 

4. That the state school fund be divided into two 
parts and distributed as follows: Three-fourths of 
the money will be apportioned to the parishes on the 
basis of the number of educables in the several 
parishes. The other one-fourth will be used by the 
state board of education as an equalization fund to 
aid the poorer parishes in maintaining the minimum 
program without the necessity of voting any of the 
special taxes permitted in parishes that wish to main- 
tain a program better than the required minimum. 

In order to make this program effective, it is neces- 
sary that the state school fund be increased to 
$10,000,000. The legislature has provided new sources 
of revenue to care for the increase in the state school 
fund, exemption from taxation of homesteads up to 
$2,000 in value, and state assumption of parish road 
bonds. The first receipts from the new taxes will be 
divided between the school fund and the homestead 
exemption fund as follows: The state school fund 
will receive 35 per cent of money, and the homestead 
exemption fund will receive 65 per cent. When the 
state school fund reaches $10,000,000 the schools will 
cease to share the new money. 

The new plan of distribution depends on the action 
of the people at the polls in the November election 
when the constitutional amendments will be placed 
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before the voters for approval. Regardless of whether 
or not the constitutional amendments pass, the schools 
will gain materially in the amount of money available 
for their support.—Nation’s Schools, August, 1934. 








work, adult classes in a wide variety of subjects will 
be offered. The monthly allotment this year is 
$58,700. 


For the information of teachers seeking employ- 





























of e ment under this program, the State Department of 
inty) N. E. A. ELECTS OFFICERS AND SELECTS PLACE OF eemimniend announces that the following procedure is 
in MEETING FOR 1935 ara: eH ee 
new At its seventy-second annual meeting, the N. E. A. L. Make application and secure approval of County 
the selected Henry Lester Smith, dean of the School of ite City Sr on a te ; 
aury, Education, University of Indiana, for president for 2. Secure approval of County Relief Director. 
1 off 1934-35. 3. Secure approval of Field Representative of State 
took R. E. Offenhauer, superintendent of schools, Lima, Relief Administration. cian i 
orge§. Ohio, was chosen as treasurer, and Jessie Gray, last 4. Secure approval of Commissioner of Education 
year’s president, automatically becomes first vice and Director of Emergency Education. 
president. The next annual meeting will be held in An adequate system of supervision has been set up 
oF Denver, Colo. this year and classes will be organized more syste- 
S. L. Ragsdale, principal of the L. C. Humes High matically and carefully than was possible last year 
neralf, School, Memphis, was again chosen as the state direc- without supervision. Supervisors who have recently 
ling:§ tor for Tennessee. been placed in the field are now rapidly perfecting ar- 
> the e rangements for the opening of classes. Under the 
white ADULT EDUCATION GOES FORWARD present plan the teachers will spend their first week 
tems Progress toward putting 900 Tennessee teachers to or two in organizing classes and providing courses 
work under the Emergency Educational Program, suited to the needs of the groups to be taught. 
sd inf which provides for the establishment of adult educa- The following supervisors have been selected: Miss 
ately} tion classes throughout the state, is being made by the Katherine Ingram, West Tennessee; T. T. Lindsay, 
ishes# State Department of Education in cooperation with Middle Tennessee; Mrs. C. C. Geer, Cumberland 
1 thel the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. One Plateau Section; E. H. Elam, East Tennessee; and 
SUP"T of the chief objects of the program is the reduction Miss Louise Tarpley, Nursery Schools, Nashville, 
ishes of Tennessee’s illiteracy, but, in addition to the literacy Tennessee. 
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HE PAST four years of 
financial depression have 
made many demands upon 
our organization. Rural schools 


throughout our nation have suf- 


Loyalty of Parents and Teachers 
MRS. W. R. STONE 


First Vice President 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Bristol, Tennessee 








should teach us that if we had a 
sufficiently educated and enlight- 
ened electorate, we might be able 
to obviate such catastrophes alto- 
gether. 
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end ~$ 
fered. Parent-teacher organizations 


have almost resolved themselves into regular Salvation 
Armies. Many states have centered their activities 
in Thrift Service Shops, where used clothing has been 
reconditioned and provided for underprivileged chil- 
dren. Thousands of children have thus been enabled 
to remain in school through this service who otherwise 
would have been inadequately clothed. In most in- 
stances these children have also been furnished free 
lunches and free milk. 

Also through “Summer Round-up” work thousands 
of children have had physical examinations and thou- 
sands of physical defects corrected. The results of 
the “Summer Round-up” work are more far-reaching 
than mere figures can relate. Greater community and 
parental interest in the health of the children is stimu- 
lated, permanent dental clinics established, school 
nurses secured and better sanitary conditions installed 
in schools. 

Probably one of the outstanding achievements of 
the parents and teachers during these days of de- 
pression has been the war they have waged against 
illiteracy. They have actually organized and taught 
schools for adults. Much has been said in the past 
decade about the education of the illiterate. Organiza- 
tions have given their approval, newspapers have car- 
ried editorials and personal interest stories, but the 
organization of parents and teachers was the first 
to go out into the byways and hedges and persuade 
the illiterate to come to school. The fight on illiteracy 
is not yet won; it has just begun. It is the duty of 
every person to continue the fight to the finish. With 
the experience of the past as a guide and with an 
early start on the work in this new decade illiteracy 
should be overcome long before the 1940 census is 
taken. 

Parents and teachers during these critical times 
have banded themselves together to stand guard in 
every community in this country lest the educational 
standard be further lowered and the boys and girls be 
made the unnecessary victims of the present depres- 
sion. 

Politicians tell us that the depression is responsible 
for closed schools and slashed budgets. Had the polli- 
ticians and taxpayers of our country been as loyal to 
our schools as the parents and teachers have been 
there would have been no closed schools, no slashed 
budgets and teachers would have received fair salaries 
when due. 

This depression is only temporary but the efforts 
of restricting education will be permanent. 

America should have the same progress in educa- 
tion in these days of depression that we would have 
made in good times. In point of fact the depression 
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Will you not today join hands 
with the parents and teachers of this great land of 
ours and pledge allegiance to our children, looking 
forward to the dawning of a new day educationally? 
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Miss Charl Williams, formerly superintendent of fjssroor 
Shelby County schools, is the newly-elected chairman wy 
of School Education on the Board of the National ‘re hel 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. da gr 
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The National Congress of Parents and Teachers } 
has announced a total membership of 1,463,012 as of ou wi 
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The East Tennessee Educational Association meets fpterials 
October 25, 26, 27. An unusually strong program has#f°" ™ 
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‘WhoWill Pay the Doctor. 
the Nurse.and the Board Bill. 
When YouareSickorlnjured? , 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national ye 










organizat.on of teachers for teachers. For the 
small cost of less than a nickel a day, it pagal A 
assure you an income when you are sick or 
accidentally injured. It will also pay you 1 
Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


Send Your Name—No Obligation 7 As Se 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. WeZAe Se 
will then mail you full particulars of how / BCs ~etead 
we protect teachers. Please do we Se cs ve 
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GV€@ BY SUBSCRIBING NOW for 


fe INSTRUCTOR 


RICE WILL ADVANCE NOV. IOTH 


The Leading Classroom Magazine 
for GRADE TEACHERS 


The INSTRUCTOR has more subscribers than any other 
assroom magazine. Its great popularity is due to the fact 
at teachers have found it the most helpful magazine of 
kind. For 1934-35 The INSTRUCTOR will be better and 
ore helpful than ever before. New features will be added 
da greater amount and variety of material will be sup- 
ied. Subscribe NOW for one or two years at present low 
ices. Include the new Instructor Yearbook. Pay later if 
pre convenient. Use the order blank below—mail today. 


ou will like The INSTRUCTOR because: 


IT is delivered early—each issue in your hands by the 
ddle of the preceding month, 


IT presents the newest and best teaching helps and 
terials originated by successful classroom teachers and 
ders in elementary education. 


IT has fully 50% more space devoted to teaching 
terial than any other teachers’ magazine. Its larger 
ges permit larger designs, music, and illustrations. 


IT supplies only material of the most practical, usable 
aracter—lesson plans, projects, units of work, tests of all 
nds, stories, pictures, seatwork, songs, games, things to 
and make, and many other teaching helps. 


IT provides each month a large amount of art and 
ndwork material, including designs for posters, calen- 
s, blackboard and window decorations, etc., and many 
productions of pupils’ work. 

IT furnishes ten large FULL-COLOR reproductions of 
mous paintings during the year with complete material 
r class study. 


IT has an eight-page Picture Section in each issue, 
autifully printed on india-tinted paper and presenting 
wal aids in geography, history, art, nature study, etc., 
r all grades. Several Full-Page Posters in Colors are 
luded in these sections during the year. 


IT has several pages each month of program material, 
nsisting of plays, recitations, songs, drills, exercises, 
nees, rhythm band numbers, etc. 


IT has helpful, informative departments: The Teach- 
s’ Help-One-Another Club (with Club Exchange); 
acher Aids from the U. S. Government; Teacher’s Own 
ge; Answers to Queries; New Books; Travel (with $1,000 
ize Contest). 

IT is endorsed and recommended by superintendents, 


incipals, heads of teachers’ colleges and normal schools, 
achers of training classes, and educators generally. 


oney-Saving Club Offers 


‘Until Nov. 10: 


YY 9 NiO). e)\ 


YEAR 


$3 FORTWO 


YEARS 
After Nov. 10: 


$2.50 for ONE YEAR 
$4.00 for TWO YEARS 


SAVE BY SUBSCRIBING NOW 
50 cts. on a1 year Subscription 
$1.00 on a 2 year Subscription 


Get The New 1934-35 





YEARBOOK 


INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 


for only 25e additional 


The 1934-1935 Instructor Yearbook (96 pages and cov- 
er, size 7 x 10inches) is filled with new, ready-to-use 


THE 
INSTRUCTOR 


1934 - 1935 





classroom material relating to the social studies 
—geography and history. The material is in the 
form of informational stories, tests, lesson plans, 
etc., and is carefully arranged by grades. Seven 
double-page illustrations by Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
and Ralph Avery. Durable green bristol board 


covers with design in colors, 
ORDER 


Price of Yearbook alone, 50 
cents. Add to any order which 
includes The INSTRUCTOR for 
only 25 cents. 





Good Only Until @ 
November 10th a 





The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) 
with Child Life($3.00) 
with American 


INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) 
The Pathfinder ($1 - 

re Magazi 3. 4.2 
Etude, Music iene ($2.00)... 3. 
Reader's Digest ($3.00)... ‘ii with Good Housekeeping . 

Home Magazine ($1 with McCall's Magazine ($1.00) S 

Correct English ($2.50) .... aR with Woman's Home Comp. ($1.00) ... 2. 
UTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired for two years, add $1.00 to prices quoted. 


NOW 
Pay November 5th If More Convenient u 


T.T.—Sept. Date 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginning with the September 
issue, for ] 1 year, $2.00; [| 2 years, $3.00. (1 Afs5 'Ssv-2°. 1334, ) 
Send me The 1934-35 Instructor Yearbook with the above 
for 25 cents additional. 
Also send me other magazines beginning with September, as 


21 Onc 





follows: 





herewith. 


not later than November 5, 1934. 


I am enclosing $ 


I agree to pay $__ 

















New Workbooks for the State- Adopted Elementary English 


Applied English Language 


BY BURLESON, BATTE, AND CASH 


=e PRACTICEBOOK |] 
PRACTICE BOOK 7, PRACTICE BOOK 
eS 
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PRACTICE BOOK ONE: FOURTH GRADE 
PRACTICE BOOK TWO: FIFTH GRADE 
PRACTICE BOOK THREE: SIXTH GRADE 


This new series of workbooks, by Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle, is 
based directly upon the exercises of Applied English Language, each 
covering the work of one grade. The additional exercises for enrich- 
ing the course, the attractive illustrations, the cumulative reviews, 
and the scoring devices are some of the features that make them the 
most attractive and effective aids yet published in the field of ele- 


mentary English. 


A complete Teacher’s Manual accompanies each of the workbooks. 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


Tennessee Agent, THOMAS R. GREGORY, Bellevue Drive, Nashville 

















